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NEW FRONTIERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


FRANCES ZUILL 


HE future development of home economics offers an interest- 
ing subject for study and speculation. Even a superficial 
consideration of the economic and social forces that play 
upon the family in present-day society points out the complex 
problems that are involved in home and family life. So interrelated are 
our social institutions that problems of family life can scarcely be sepa- 
rated from those that pertain to industry, government, or school. It is 
no simple matter to determine what constitutes an adequate training for 
homemaking, even in homes that we know intimately, but it would truly 
take a crystal gazer of a new kind to predict the type of home economics 
that will play a significant réle in the future. 

In some ways the home and family have not kept pace with the rapid 
advances in other social institutions. Any fair cross-section of homes 
would show that modern machinery has not revolutionized homes in 
general as completely as some writers would have us believe. Our asso- 
ciation with homes in our own communities does not give us the same 
picture as do statistics. Changes in family housing, equipment, and 
methods of work have come somewhat slowly in comparison with similar 
changes in industry, partly because the home and family have not been 
subjected to the same searching inquiries that have been so commonly 
used in industry, and partly because the home is a very small unit operat- 
ing for an entirely different kind of profit. Home economics is concerned 
with the type of home and family life that is best adapted to society as we 
find it and that will yield the maximum of satisfaction for the family, 
considering other conditions. Forward-looking movements in home 
economics will involve the whole environment and will be less confined 
by the walls of the home than formerly. 
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President Hoover’s Committee on Social Trends in the United States 
finds that the family has “declined in social significance” in the past thirty 
years, “although not in human values.” If home life is as important to 
national stability as sociologists have claimed, there is some evidence 
that a new program for family life is needed. The particular type of 
education or training that will help maintain the home as a significant 
unit in society is a difficult problem to contemplate, and the part of home 
economics in such a program is our chief concern. 

It is interesting to note that the thirty-year period in which the family 
declined in importance coincides with the period of greatest progress in 
home economics. Does this fact have any meaning for us? Home 
economics was really established because social and economic conditions 
changed important functions in the family and created a need for a re- 
constructed type of family life. It is interesting to reflect about the vital 
contributions of home economics to family welfare during this thirty- 
year period. Has the nature of the work been such that it has helped 
the family to adjust to its different functions? Has there been too much 
of a tendency to assume responsibility for the sort of training that the 
family formerly assumed? What part has home economics had in main- 
taining the human values of which Mr. Hoover’s committee speaks? 

Up to this time home economists have not been credited with a very 
broad concept of education for family life. Whether this is a just criti- 
cism is not the question, but in looking ahead to a type of education that 
will play a significant part in the life of the family group and develop 
the personalities of the individuals in the group, it is important for us to 
re-examine our concept of homemaking. Perhaps too much time and 
emphasis have been given to traditional types of home economics, to 
activities that are not now socially useful, and that other more funda- 
mental values have therefore been omitted. In the absence of compre- 
hensive family studies, home economics education has been determined 
largely by opinions of specialists, and it is not strange if errors in judg- 
ment can be pointed out. It is much easier to deal with the realities of 
life than with abstractions. Perhaps this is one reason why home 
economics has dealt more effectively with home practices than with the 
other family functions that are of a more social and psychological nature. 

That the future of home economics is dependent upon a better under- 
standing of contemporary family life and a better adaptation of home- 
making education to problems of the modern family, home economists ° 
are well aware. The need for a more critical and continuous study of 
family functions has been rather forcefully brought out during the de- 
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pression. The effects of time and circumstance upon home life have 
been well illustrated. The influences of the outside world upon the 
family are constantly making further changes. Since there is little or 
nothing about family problems that is final, there must be a constant 
revaluation of the home economics program in terms of the basic values 
of life. 

Let us consider some of the factors that have tended to limit our own 
perspective of homemaking. Customs, ideas, and attitudes built around ' 
family life are more difficult to change than those that are built around 
institutions with a less personal or human interest. Precedents set by 
previous generations, as well as by parents, neighbors, and friends, are 
strong influences in maintaining established home practices. Racial 
family customs are sometimes continued in entirely new environments. 
Then, too, there is a kind of loyalty to home and family that makes us» 
resist certain types of change. This is well illustrated by food habits. 
How often home economists hear the statement, “‘But mother does it this 
way, and that’s the way I like it.” There are those who adopt new ideas 
for the home very reluctantly, although they utilize modern methods in 
business enterprises and stand for progressive movements in school and 
government. Because of such situations the family seems to lag in 
certain phases of its development and to change its standards more 
slowly. Limited home and family experiences are not conducive to a 
broad concept of homemaking. 

In practically every discussion of plans for future developments in 
home economics education reference is made to the need for compre- 
hensive studies of contemporary family life; yet the difficulties encount- 
ered in attempting to study families on any large scale are exceedingly 
well known. Some of the most important values in home life are almost: 
impossible to measure objectively, and therefore there is a tendency to 
ignore them. Then, too, there are many variable factors in families.’ 
Altogether, the problems involved in a homemaking program are exceed- 
ingly complicated. 

However, the amount of attention that has been given to family prob- 
lems recently has made available some valuable material in planning 
future work in home economics. I refer particularly to Middletown, 
to the reports of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection and of the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, and also to reports of the President’s committees on 
recent economic and social trends. A careful study of these gives a 
picture of home and family problems that is quite unlike that which one 
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might get from a study of home economics courses or job analysis. A 
comparison of the findings of these reports with the content of some of 
our home economics courses would emphasize our shortcomings and 
point the way to progressive movements in our field. The contribution 
of some of our home economics leaders to the two conference reports 
is evidence of the progress that home economics has made in the fields 
of child welfare and housing, and it suggests the active part that all home 
economists should play in these and other phases of living. 

It may be that lack of preparation for family life has been a factor in 
its decline in importance. A few weeks ago a Swiss home economics 
teacher who was visiting schools in this country commented upon the 
fact that many Americans do not consider homemaking an occupation 
worthy of training. This is a very different attitude from that in her 
own small state of Ziirich in Switzerland, where successful family life is 
considered of so much importance to their national security that a young 
woman must possess two things before she can marry: a homemaking 
certificate and a minimum of $600. Although family problems are 
exceedingly complex and homemaking is almost a universal occupation, 
there is in this country no widespread recognition of the value of special 
training forit. If homemaking is thought of as an occupation for women 
who merely cater to the physical needs of families, then one can under- 
stand why there are some who rely upon intuition instead of training. 
Social and psychological problems are not so easily answered by intuition. 

Until the social significance of the family is more generally recognized 
and homemaking is thought of as a cooperative enterprise for men and 
women, preparation for family life will not be considered very essential. 
Not long ago, a well educated woman, the wife of a university professor, 
was discussing the marriage of a friend who had taken a doctor’s degree in 
psychology. She expressed utter astonishment at her friend’s interest 
in her home, her attention to household activities, as well as her willing- 
ness to do all of her own work with a baby in the house, and concluded 
by saying, “I just can’t understand how she does it, because she has a 
very high I.Q.” How well this illustrates the narrow concept of home- 
making! To her, homemaking is a round of household drudgery with 
no other end in view. Is this the picture of home and family life that 
courses in home economics leave with “potential” homemakers? Do 
home economics courses challenge the intelligence of our students and 
create the type of interest in family problems that will lead to further 


study? 
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Our problem is one of re-focussing home economics for the future. 
For a considerable number of years, food and nutrition, textiles and cloth- 
ing, and the various aspects of housing have been the pivots around 
which almost all of our subject matter has revolved. Of course, health, 
art, economics, sanitation, and management as they relate to the main 
pivotal subjects have been included. More recently family relationships 
has been added as a fourth pivot, but, judging from the amount of time 
and attention devoted to this in the school systems, it does not occupy an 
equally important position. 

I have had a feeling for a long time that this organization of subject 
matter has tended to narrow our conception of homemaking by centering 
attention upon three essential phases of living, all of which deal with the 
physical needs of individuals. I am convinced that any over-emphasis 
upon household activities which are related to food preparation, clothing 
construction, and care of the house is a direct result of centering so much 
attention upon these three subjects. They represent three physical 
needs of human beings, but they are a part of consumer-producer educa- 
tion. They rightfully belong in a study of the economic function of the 
family. A school official, in defending his method of cutting school 
costs, recently said, “It is well enough to teach foods and clothing in 
prosperous times, but these children live in families where they have to 
get the most they possibly can with the little money that is available.”’ 
To him there was not the slightest connection between home economics 
and the consumer problems which these families faced in their daily 
living. Food, nutrition, textiles, and housing are not separate from con- 
sumer problems—they are consumer problems. 

If we centered our attention upon the important functions of the 
family instead of upon subjects, we would not only do a better job in 
preparing for family life, but we would give to the public a clearer idea 
of what home economics is attempting to do. It is natural that young 
inexperienced teachers of home economics should find difficulty in keep- 
ing homemaking in mind as the ultimate goal when the main emphasis 
in their training seemed to have been on subject matter. It takes 
maturity and experience to relate our ideas of family life and our ideas 
of education and to unite them in a philosophy of homemaking education. 
An elderly man who is overseer of the poor in a small Iowa community, 
in speaking of the relief activities of the home economics teacher, said, 
“She knows her subjects, but she doesn’t know much about living.” 

Many home economics teachers have adapted their courses to the 
needs of their communities during the depression. A report of home 
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economics projects bearing on relief activities has been compiled by the 
Office of Education and has been published as Circular No. 84. But 
we must not let the present obscure the future. Only a few will revert 
back to the older types of home economics when normal times return. 
I feel that this will be the beginning of an important reorganization 
period in home economics work. I believe that family functions will be 
the basis on which courses are reorganized. I predict that the important 
family functions will be the focus of attention instead of subject matter. 
Do we not all admit that the primary aim of home economics is to enable 
boys and girls to perform effectively the functions of the family, whether 
as individuals or members of the group? If this is true, why not approach 
the subject from this angle? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss in detail the social, psy- 
chological, and economic functions of the family. A few illustrations 
will help to clarify the argument, however. Everyone realizes that now 
the important economic function of the family is as consumer rather than 
as producer, and that problems of consumption have increased as pro- 
duction in the home has diminished; but an examination of our courses 
shows that consumption is considered as the “by-product” and that the 
approach is indirect instead of direct. It is obvious that in preparing 
goods for use in the family the homemaker is a producer, and this may be 
equally true of the services she renders to the family. The increase in 
consumption probably represents a fairly permanent change in the 
economic functions of the family. In challenging a similar statement a 
home economist cited the present increase in such productive activities 
as home canning, bread baking, and home sewing, but this increase prob- 
ably illustrates a response to a crisis rather than a return to the old 
order and is comparable to our war-time work. This incident shows the 
tendency we have to defend productive activities in home economics 
courses. A limited number of useful productive activities in home 
economics courses need no defense, for they will no doubt continue as a 
part of the work of the home in many cases. They remain as a part 
of the economic function of the family, even if they occupy a position of 
minor importance. It is not because productive activities should be 
eliminated, but because they should occupy their proper place in the home 
that we call attention to the decline in their importance. They have in 
the past submerged other functions. 

In focussing attention upon the economic function of the family, the 
importance of sound nutrition principles, marketing information, and 
principles of food preparation should in no way be minimized. Certainly 
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wise consumption of food is based upon a knowledge of these subjects 
and an intelligent application of them on planning and purchasing. 
These subjects would be taught as thoroughly as ever but as a means to 
wise consumption, so that health and other objectives may be realized. 
This is just to illustrate the change in emphasis. Subject matter courses 
in textiles and clothing as well as housing would be taught from the 
standpoint of consumer education rather than as ends in themselves. 
Satisfaction in the use of goods and appreciation of art in household 
goods are as truly consumer problems as quality, quantity, or price. 

The social and psychological functions of the family are as important 
as the economic function. It is even more interesting to speculate about 
the part that home economics should play in the future in training for 
these two functions. Only five years ago we shied away from this re- 
sponsibility, but progressive courses no longer fail to consider the aspects 
of child care and training, personality development, character education, 
and family stability that are adapted to the age of the students. Again 
let me emphasize that if these subjects are approached from the stand- 
point of family functions they will not be taught as ends in themselves, 
but as a means to more satisfactory social adjustment or personality 
development. What would be included in home economics courses in 
regard to environment, social aspects of housing, leisure time activities, 
and management if our courses emphasized family functions? What 
would happen to courses in family relationships and child care if they 
were permeated by a clear idea of the social function of the family? 

In one type of curriculum construction which is very familiar to all 
of us, much emphasis is placed upon an analysis of home activities in 
which homemakers and their daughters participate. Does this method 
insure preparation for all the important family functions, or is the 
emphasis mainly on production and consumption? Can the psycho- 
logical and social functions be studied by this method? Does this 
theory of curriculum research point the way to new developments in 
home and family life, or does it follow established practices? How does 
it take account of the lag in the home and the effect of parental attitudes? 
Does a study of women’s activities in the home provide a suitable basis 
for homemaking as a cooperative enterprise? Many studies of home 
activities have been made and used in turn as an index for the selection 
of curriculum material. If the fundamental values of family life are what 
we are working toward, we need to re-evaluate the curriculum theories 
that have been most commonly used in home economics because the 
curriculum determines in a large measure what is actually taught in home 
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economics. Whether or not home economics plays an important part 
in preparation for family life depends upon its new frontiers. 

If it were possible to lay aside all preconceived notions in regard to 
home economics education and to think only of the environment that 
would insure the best development of the members of the family and 
provide the most satisfying home life, what type of home economics 
would you propose? A new program for home economics is just ahead. 


XO 


WHY COLLEGE WOMEN DO OR DO NOT ELECT 
HOME ECONOMICS 


GRACE GORDON HOOD 


NY educators have contended that home economics courses 
have no place in college or university curriculums, while 
others contend just as positively that such courses do defi- 
nitely meet the needs and interests of many young women at 
the college level. Partly in the hope of settling this controversy and 
partly to throw some light upon the probable curriculum needs in home 
economics departments in colleges and high schools a study was under- 
taken of the probable reasons why women students at the University of 
Minnesota do or do not elect home economics. It should also be of 
interest to teacher trainers as indicating the effect which high school 
home economics has on the election of home economics in college. 

A first step was observing the replies of home economics students to 
questions asked by Dr. Palmer O. Johnson in a recent survey of the 
students in the College of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics in 
the University of Minnesota. This was done on the hypothesis that 
certain factors thus revealed might throw some light upon the probable 
reasons for the election, or non-election, of home economics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The data selected dealt with: 


The subject which the student liked best in high school 

The subject which the student liked least in high school 

The reason for electing college major 

Major and minor courses of study 

Plans after graduation 

Nationality of grandparents 

Size of home town and whether or not the student’s family owned its home 

Occupation of parents 

Ability ratings, including high school rating, college aptitude test, and college 
aptitude rating, this last being the mean average of the first two. 


A preliminary study of the replies showed sufficiently definite trends to 
make it worth while to obtain similar facts from a group of women from 
the College of Science, Literature, and Arts and compare them with those 
from home economics students. 
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It was first hoped to hold personal interviews with the members of the 
two groups, but this method was abandoned because of the difficulty in 
making contacts with students in the College of Science, Literature, and 
Arts, and a questionnaire was substituted. 

The points covered in the questionnaire were practically the same as 
those in the preliminary study. In addition to the high school rating, 
the college aptitude test, and college aptitude rating, grade point ratios 
were obtained as a basis for comparing the ability of the two groups. 

Two hundred eighteen home economics students were selected and 227 
from the other college (referred to as S.L.A.). Both groups included 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. No students transferred from other 
institutions were included because their earlier records were not com- 
parable with the others. Replies were returned by approximately 60 
per cent (134) of the home economics students and approximately 45 per 
cent (102) of the S.L.A. students. 

Several samples, taken at random from the replies from the home 
economics group were compared with replies made by the same students 
to similar questions asked by Dr. Johnson, and since they were all essen- 
tially the same in both studies, it was concluded that the questionnaire 
was about as satisfactory for this study as a personal interview would 
have been. 

The statistical formula used for computing the results of the present 
study is that given in Yule’s Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. For 
student ability ratings the mean and the standard deviation from the 
mean were calculated. The findings may be thus summarized: 


1. Fewer graduates of Minneapolis high schools enter the home economics division 
in the University of Minnesota than enter the College of Science, Literature, and Arts. 
Since this difference is 3.7 times the standard error, it must be held to indicate some- 
thing more than chance. 

2. Students from farm homes or smaller towns were more numerous among the 
home economics students. 

3. No significant difference in regard to ownership of the family home appeared 
between the two groups, but the proportion of families owning their homes was high 
in both groups, regardless of the size of the town. 

4. No significant difference was shown in the national background of the two groups 
unless it be that Scandinavian grandparents were more common among the home 
economics students. 

5. The proportion of home economics students who had had home economics in 
high school was 73.13 per cent, nearly twice as high as that of the S.L.A. students 
(39.10 per cent). 

6. Among both groups the majority of those who had taken home economics in 
high school lived outside the Twin Cities. 
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7, Courses in foods and clothing had formed the principal part of home economics 
taken in high school, regardless of the size of the town and despite the fact that other 
home economics subjects were offered in high schools of allsizes. Asmaller proportion 
of S.L.A. students than of home economics students had elected these other subjects. 

8. There is no significant difference between the two groups as regards their prefer- 
ence for history, languages, and commercial subjects in high school, except that a 
slightly higher proportion of the S.L.A. group liked English best; on the other hand, 
a significant number (7.2 times the standard error) of the home economics students 
reported that home economics was the favorite subject in high school. 

9. There is a very close relationship between the two groups as to the subject 
liked least in high school. Only one of the S.L.A. group reported home economics 
as the subject liked least in high school. 

10. Among both groups the election of major and minor subjects in college tends 
to follow the line of interest, the home economics students electing subjects related 
to that field and the S.L.A. students electing a diversity of subjects. 

11. Most of the S.L.A. group who had had home economics in high school indicate 
a lack of interest in further study in that field. 

12. Among both groups interest seemed to be the greatest single factor in the elec- 
tion of any major subject, with economic possibilities in second place. More of the 
S.L.A. than of the home economics students gave “‘special ability” as their reason for 
choice. They may have applied this especially to such subjects as journalism, 
music, and art. Perhaps the home economics group took ability to do the work for 
granted. 

13. Among both groups the majority plan to teach their major subject after gradu- 
ation, but among the S.L.A. students 10.8 per cent were undecided, as against 4.5 
per cent of the home economics students. 

14. The S.L.A. group made a better record on the college aptitude test than the 
home economics group. The home economics group, however, made a relatively 
better showing on high school rank, which raised their relative standing on the college 
aptitude rating. 

15. There is not as wide a range between the grade-point ratios of the two groups 
as in prediction of college achievement. Home economics students apparently 
achieve further beyond their predicted success in college than the S.L.A. ones. 

16. There are no indications that the grading favored either group in this study. 
A large proportion of the grades received by home economics students are given by 
instructors in other departments such as chemistry, English, economics, and the like, 
and a recent study at the University of Minnesota showed that the home economics 
instructors do not give higher grades than instructors in other departments. 


These findings indicate that interest is by far the most significant 
factor in the election of home economics as a college major in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and in post-graduation plans. Similarly, those who 
elect subjects in science, literature, and arts indicate a greater interest in 
these than in other college subjects and in their use after graduation. 

Since a large percentage of young women in this and similar universities 
show a definite interest in home economics and in activities related to 
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home economics for after graduation, it would seem that the home eco- 
nomics curriculum is justifiable in the university. 

The college achievement of the home economics students beyond their 
predicted ability may be due to this interest or to their earnest appli- 
cation to work or to the fact that the college aptitude tests as now given 
are not so wel adapted to measure aptitudes in the field of home eco- 
nomics as in the fields more closely related to literature. If this is the 
case, and sinc. science and arts are closely related to home economics, it 
seems probable that they do not compose a large part of the aptitude test. 

It would be of interest and value to know just how far back in school 
such an interest in home economics may begin. In junior high schools 
where home economics is required of all girls, does this fact diminish or 
foster the interest as the grades advance? Does it create a feeling of 
sufficiency along these lines, or does it deaden interest in home economics? 
In how far are the teachers and their methods of teaching responsible for 
the increase or decrease of interest? What influence has the variety of 
home economics subjects in which courses are offered? In another, 
unpublished study, the writer found that from 1920 to 1930 there was a 
significant increase in the election of home economics in high schools 
where the courses and subject matter covered all phases of homemaking 
and a significant decrease in schools where only courses in foods and 
clothing were offered. No doubt these differences could be traced to the 
students’ interest in the whole problem of homemaking, either as daughters 
at home or as prospective housewives, rather than in two special phases 
of homemaking which as now taught in many places are unfortunately 
largely manipulative processes. 

The present study seems to indicate that variety of subject matter 
offered and methods of teaching are two of the most important factors in 
promoting further election of home economics. Perhaps not all girls 
and women can be expected to be interested in home economics prob- 
lems. In that case college courses in home economics, like courses in 
other departments, should be offered for students who feel special apti- 
tude or interest in the subject or who wish to use it in preparation for a 
vocation other than homemaking in her own home. 

A large number ~f home economics students mentioned homemaking 
as a possible seco: ary occupation after graduation, but none of the 
S.L.A. group did s' This seems to confirm the impression that college 
women choose a major subject regardless of future interest in homemaking 
in their own homes and with reference only to their immediate interests, 
whatever their professional choice. 


THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF FORTY- 
TWO UNMARRIED SOCIAL WORKERS 


SADIE SAFFIAN ‘ 


JHE fact that the professional woman’s case is dealt with 
only tentatively in available studies centering about living 
costs and standard budgets of individuals provided the initial 
impetus for an investigation of 42 unmarried social workers, 
of which the present article is but a very brief summary. While this 
study had for one of its major objectives the presentation of the material 
elements, at least, which characterized their manner of living, it further 
indicated with a close approach to accuracy, since it was based on actual 
records kept throughout the period, what it cost 42 unmarried women 
residing in Philadelphia and its environs from June 1929 to May 1930 
to maintain themselves, or attempt to do so, on salaries varying from 
not quite $1150 to not quite $3100. 

These women were staff members of Philadelphia’s representative 
social work organizations. Nine were executives or sub-executives, 28 
were case workers, and 5 occupied miscellaneous positions, such as com- 
munity workers, specialists, and consultants. Since 38 were native 
born, the group was predominately American, at least by birth if not in 
ideals and point of view. Their median age was 31 years. 

With regard to their income, total annual amounts from all sources 
ranged from a minimum of $1,146.55 to a maximum of $4,376.74, the 
median being $1,880.89. A careful scrutiny of all items of income sub- 
mitted, including salary, earnings from work other than the regular job, 
interest from investments, gifts in cash and kind, and miscellaneous 
items, revealed that the proportion which salary bore to total income 
varied from 41.1 per cent to 100 per cent, the median being 92 per cent. 
In three cases where the proportion of income derived from salary was 
less than 77 per cent, the outstanding sources were trust funds, mortgages, 
securities, and the like, acquired primarily +Erough legacies. The 
range of annual expenditures appeared strikingly - milar to that of annual 
incomes, extending from $1,150.07 to $4,335.85. Roughly one-fourth 
of the 42 accounts, however, showed an excess of expenditures over in- 
come in amounts varying from $139.75 to $697.97. 
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Since some significant differences were noted in the expenditures of 
those who boarded with their families or others and those who maintained 
houses or apartments either alone or cooperatively, comparisons will be 
made between these two groups in considering particular expenditure 
items. Hence, Group A will always be used to designate so-called 
“boarders,” and Group B, those maintaining their own households. 

The food and housing item covered more than one person in two ac- 
counts, and these were therefore not included in the comparison of the 
cost of food and housing. In the 40 comparable accounts it was found 
to range from $332.50 to $1,060.18, with a median of $560.11; percentages 
of total expenditures for these combined items ranged from 12.9 to 57.2, 
with a median of 30.7 per cent. For Group A, room, board, and meals 
purchased, entailed expenditures varying from $332.50 to $854.59, the 
median amount being $538.21; percentages of total expenditures for the 
same category ranged from 12.9 to 57.2, with a median of 29 per cent. 
With Group B, food and housing costs ranged from $485.33 to $1,060.18, 
and the median was $828.80; these figures represent a minimum of 19.5 
per cent, a maximum of 46.8 per cent and a median of 36.3 per cent of 
total expenditures. These data give considerable weight to the assump- 
tion that boarding constitutes a less expensive mode of living. It must 
be recognized, too, that women living with their families—and the 
present group contained a substantial number of such persons—are per- 
mitted to share in many things for which they make no direct payment. 
On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that boarding with one’s 
family may be a necessary arrangement in some cases, and that the 
amount paid may be out of all proportion to the material benefits re- 
ceived, thus being, in part at least, a “contribution to dependents.” 

For the item of furnishings and equipment some disbursement was 
indicated in 34 out of 40 comparable accounts, the amounts ranging from 
$0.84 to $607.20, with a median of $21.16. As percentages of total ex- 
penditures, the range was from less than one-tenth of one per cent to 17.1, 
and the median was 1.1 percent. In Group A about three-fourths of the 
group had expenditures for this item, while all the accounts in Group B 
showed some outlay in this connection, both the absolute expenditure and 
the percentage of total expenditure being higher for Group B. 

An examination of 41 comparable car-fare items ranging from $2.42 
to $162.71 and having a median of $51.47 indicated that, by and large, 
proximity of residence to place of employment accounted for the smaller 
sums. The percentages of total expenditures of these 41 amounts ranged 
from 0.1 to 6.9, the median being 2.6. A comparison of this expenditure 
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by Group A and Group B indicated that where the individual was free to 
establish her own household she usually sought a residence within walking 
distance of her place of employment. 

The item of “health,” encompassing costs of prevention as well as cure, 
entailed expenditures in 40 out of 41 comparable accounts, ranging 
from $1.07 to $291.64, with a median of $45.61; for the percentages of 
total expenditures the figures ranged from 0.1 to 11, with a median of 2. 

For Group A the median amount spent was $50.51, while the corre- 
sponding amount for Group B was $35.03; the median percentages of 
total expenditures showed similar difference, being, respectively, 3.5 
and 1.5. A detailed examination of individual accounts provides some 
tenuous evidence that individuals living at home were in a position to 
meet health requirements more adequately and perhaps more readily 
than individuals having the responsibility and expense of a household. 
It should be noted that among the women included in this study ten were 
medical social workers whose health budget would naturally benefit in 
some way by their professional connection. 

The median percentage of total expenditures allotted to clothing for 
40 comparable accounts was 21.6, the range being from 8.2 to 44.0; the 
range of absolute amounts was from $184.23 to $1,167.59 and the median 
$395.45. The median amount for Group A was $424.78 and the median 
percentage of total expenditures 22.2. For Group B the median amount 
was $370.71 and the median percentage of total expenditures 19.9. 
These differences between Groups A and B would seem to indicate that 
clothing is an item which is pruned when food and housing exact a larger 
share of total outlay. 

Development, embracing a wide range of expenditures contributing in 
general to a richer, more varied, and perhaps more satisfying life, in- 
cluded such items as general reading matter, contributions to charitable 
and educational organizations, memberships in propagandistic organiza- 
tions, disbursements in behalf of persona] vocational development, as 
well as a host of expenditures coming within the scope of recreation. The 
range of expenditures in 41 comparable accounts was from $157.53 to 
$935.22, with a median of $363.60; the percentages of total expenditures 
ranged from 10.0 to 40.0, with a median of 19.5. 

Seven of these 42 women reported expenditures for automobiles, five 
of them as owners and 2 as sharing costs of operation only. No automo- 
bile ownership was reported by women with incomes below $1,800. 

Accurate figures for contributions to dependents, that is, expenditures 
for the support of others, could not be secured because of the limitations 
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imposed by the data. Not quite a third of the group, however, might 
be said to have had some financial responsibility of this sort—in most 
cases not very great. 

Eight individuals or about one-fifth of the group had incurred debts 
prior to the investigation which involved repayment or, in some cases, 
interest payments during the year. In addition, some assumed debts 
during the course of the year, not all of which were repaid within the 
period out of current income. 

Some savings were indicated in 37 out of 41 comparable records. The 
most common types were cash, building and loan share payments, and 
stocks and bonds. Amounts varied from $23 to $1,279.73, with a median 
of $165; the percentages of total expenditures represented varied from 
1.1 to 40.3, with a median of 9.0. It must be remembered that the mere 
existence of savings is not always conclusive evidence of ability to save, 
but rather a concrete expression of an appreciation of its value. For 
example, in the present study were found amounts so insignificant as 
not even to merit the use of the term. In a few instances savings ap- 
peared to be possible only through vested income. There were likewise 
savings which could not soundly be conceived as such, in the face of 
existing deficits in the accounts where they appeared. These were in 
the form of building and loan payments and insurance premiums— 
obligations so fixed and regularized that more avoidable demands on 
current income must either go by the board or lead to borrowing. 

While 40 comparable accounts indicated a median percentage of total 
expenditures of 1.2 for the miscellaneous category of expenditure, nothing 
in the way of a systematic analysis can be attempted here due to the 
heterogeneous character of the items. 

The facts revealed in this study of a small group of unmarried pro- 
fessional women can hardly be taken as universally applicable. Specific 
data will no doubt vary for other low-salaried groups of social workers 
in other situations and certainly between city and city. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that the more general results presented have rather wide 
significance. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF ECONOMICS TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF HOME ECONOMICS' 


WARREN C. WAITE 


The purpose of this discussion is to indicate certain types of investiga- 
tions now under way in the field of economics which have a bearing upon 
the problems of home economics. We are all concerned with securing a 
clearer idea of the relationships between economics and home economics. 
A review of the present status of certain lines of work is, in consequence, 
of significance. The scope of such a discussion does not allow for many 
concrete illustrations of what is actually being done; a few typical exam- 
ples will be found in the references given in the text and listed on page 571, 
though the list is in no sense a complete one. 

The first way in which the consumer becomes an important considera- 
tion for the economist is through the influence which he exerts upon the 
economic system by his choice of goods. Consumption is the final end 
and purpose of economic activities, and changes in demand profoundly 
modify the entire economic structure. Bobbed hair and hair pins, 
hosiery and silk, fresh pork and the location of the packing industry are 
examples among countless changes caused by shifts in consumer demand. 

Solution of this group of problems requires, among other data, infor- 
mation on the price at which various amounts of specific products can be 
moved on the market. In consequence, a great deal of work has been 
done in recent years on the nature of the demand for individual commodi- 
ties. There are thirty or forty commodities, largely agricultural, for 
which one may find individual studies including curves purporting to 
show the prices at which various quantities of the product will be removed 
from the market (1). These curves are generally but one phase of the 
study, and sufficient other factors are included so that one secures a 
rather complete picture of the principal forces influencing the consump- 
tion of the commodity (2). A recent study, for example, indicates that 
consumption of pork declines less rapidly than that of beef under the influ- 
ence of higher prices, that both are about equally influenced by changes 
in consumer incomes, and that high prices of beef influence pork prices 


? Based on a paper presented before the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, National Education Association, February 27, 1933. 
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far less than high prices of pork influence beef prices. The studies of the 
Food Research Institute on wheat, of the Universities of Chicago and 
Pittsburgh on meats, and of the Port of New York Authority and the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics on fruits and vegetables 
have been of first importance. The surveys of consumers respecting 
their consumption of specific products are another phase of this general 
approach. Studies of this type have recently shown marked improve- 
ments in technic, especially in the growing analysis of the influence of 
consumers’ income upon commodity takings. A recent survey of dairy 
products yields information of the following sort: that there are more 
families who consume no fluid milk than consume no butter; that butter 
consumption in groups with per capita incomes around $1,000 is at a rate 
two or three times that of groups with per capita incomes of $300; and 
that the housewife has difficulty in reporting even such a simple thing as 
the amount of milk she buys (3, 4, 5). 

The fluctuating character of the expenditures of consumers above 
the bare necessities of life introduces an element of instability into eco- 
nomic processes (6,7). Its extreme variability is illustrated by the rapid 
change in the things which have caught the fancy of the American public in 
recent years: 1921, Coué; 1922, Mah Jong; 1923, Yes We Have No 
Bananas; 1924, cross word puzzles; 1925, Florida land boom; 1926, short 
skirts and the Charleston; 1927, Lindbergh; 1928, Model A Ford; 1929, 
stock market boom; 1930, miniature golf; 1931, contract bridge; and 1932, 
the jig-saw puzzle. These changes have come under scrutiny in studies 
of the influence of fashions and fads on the costs and stability of enter- 
prises (8), and also in the technics and results of advertising. 

Another attack has been through the study of consumer preferences, 
that is, the qualities or characteristics of the commodity which lead 
consumers to buy one grade or type in preference to another (9, 10). 
The first of these studies appeared in the agricultural field in 1926, but one 
finds 58 such projects listed in the current reports of research of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the various experiment stations. 
A principal contribution of these studies in many cases is in showing how 
little consumers actually know about the qualities of commodities they 
are buying (11). Recent studies, for example, indicate for the various 
groups surveyed that 70 per cent of the housewives did not know there 
was more than one sort of prune, barely 40 per cent of New York consum- 
ers knew anything regarding the kind or variety of apples they were buy- 
ing, simply taking “‘red”’ apples for eating and “green” apples for cooking. 
Consumer ignorance with respect to eggs is notorious. 
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The second important angle from which the economist is concerned 
with the consumer is the position of the consumer in the economic order. 
He recognizes that the actions and consumption of the individual are 
necessarily restrained or modified on every side by the pressure of eco- 
nomic forces. Weare all caught in a relentless vise of prices, our incomes 
on one side and our cost of living on the other. 

The most direct contact of the consumer with the economic order is 
through the retail price of his purchases. Current information respect- 
ing retail food prices and certain other products is made available by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These data have recently come under some 
suspicion as to adequacy but remain practically our sole source of infor- 
mation. Other phases of these retail price studies have been compari- 
sons of prices by types of retail outlets and by types of service rendered 
and special studies of specific items (12). Perhaps the most common 
sort of comparison has been between the prices in chain stores and in 
individual unit grocery stores, and sufficient data on this point have been 
accumulated to warrant specific conclusions (13). The cost of install- 
ment as against cash purchase has also been extensively investigated (14). 
Among the studies of the costs of specific goods and services the studies 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care are outstanding (15). 
There are comparable though not as extensive studies in the case of 
insurance. 

It would be presumptious for the economist to claim the several hun- 
dred odd studies dealing with the cost of living. Home economists, social 
workers, and statisticians have all had a finger in this pie. A major 
advance in these studies has been their extension to other classes than the 
group of marginal laborers, chiefly the professional group in the universi- 
ties, the farmers, and those living in rural communities. In the closely 
allied subject of real wages Douglas, Brissenden, and others have made 
important contributions (16, 17, 18). The comparisons of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva between countries have been significant 
also. 

The cost of marketing is important to consumers since it absorbs a 
large portion of their expenditures (19). Studies of the cost of marketing 
were among the earliest marketing studies undertaken, and now consti- 
tute a very large body of material. The proportion of the consumers’ 
dollar spent on marketing, in the case of food, appears to be fully 50 per 
cent greater than before the war. Distributing margins in terms of dol- 
lars on certain products have actually widened during the depression (20). 

It is hardly necessary to mention consumer protection. A concen- 
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trated attack begun some seven or eight years ago continues. Examples 
are accumulating in great numbers of specific cases where consumers have 
been sold shoddy or even harmful goods or where advertisers have made 
extravagant or misleading claims (21, 22). The problem cannot be kept 
before the consumer too constantly. Ground has already been lost 
along important fronts. The Supreme Court decisions restricting the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission and the stand taken by the 
Bureau of Standards against freely releasing information about specific 
products have been unfortunate. 

Finally, there is the group of problems connected with market exclu- 
sion, which means permitting only certain producers or sellers to deal 
with a body of consumers, or at least imposing special handicaps upon 
certain groups of potential sellers. The extent of market exclusion is 
seldom recognized. It includes such things as tariffs, public utility 
grants, and city milk regulations. One might say that in general econ- 
omists are appalled with the difficulties of successful control and protec- 
tion of the rights of consumers, the growth in the power and extent of 
market exclusion, and the apathy of consumers to reform measures which 
are so essential for their protection. These problems have been exten- 
sively discussed, but the literature tends to be technical in character. 
They need, however, to be kept constantly before the consumer until ade- 
quate protective measures are secured. 

The problem of how one may best administer the resources of the indi- 
vidual family is undoubtedly an important inquiry, but it is not one 
that lends itself readily to the methods of economics. An eminent econ- 
omist remarked some forty years ago that the common sense of a person 
who has had a large experience with life will give him more guidance in 
such a matter than he can gain from subtle economic analysis, and that 
economists have said little on the subject because, after all, they really did 
not have much to say that was not already the common property of all 
sensible people. This remains essentially true today, with the outstand- 
ing exception of the administration of investment and insurance. How 
best to expend our incomes must be learned largely from experience, with 
some assistance from technicians, such as home economists, and those 
well versed in the art of living. Economics can render only meager 
assistance here. 

The home economist is largely concerned with the administration of 
the individual consuming unit (23). The economist largely concerns 
himself with a wider group, the market (24, 25). Thus, the economist 
talks about market behavior, market prices, market exclusion, marketing 
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institutions, and soon. But these latter have a bearing upon the former 
group of problems and constitute in a large measure the contribution eco- 
nomics may make to home economics. 


19. 
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HOW WOMEN SELECT DRESSES' 
ESTHER K. THOR anp MAY L. COWLES 


ACK of knowledge of the wishes and buying methods of the 
purchaser is responsible for many of the problems both of the 


“market. The consumer who finds that the goods offered are 
often not satisfactory as to quality, variety, or price may not realize 
that his difficulties are partly due to the ignorance and lack of independ- 
ent judgment which he displays when he makes his selection. The 
manufacturer and retailer could serve him more effectively and eliminate 
much waste for themselves if they knew more about his desires and 
purchasing habits. Frequently they can only guess why certain goods 
fail to sell because they do not know what characteristics of the goods 
offered make them satisfactory to the consumer. 

The few studies of consumers’ purchasing habits now available cover 
only a limited number of commodities, and most of them have been made 
to aid the manufacturer or seller rather than the final purchaser. 

To add to our meager knowledge of consumers’ purchasing habits, a 
study was made of 200 consumers selecting ready-made dresses in an 
independent department store in Madison, Wisconsin, whose volume of 
sales in 1930 was over half a million dollars. Cooperation of the store 
officials was secured with the assistance of H. R. Doering and R. E. 
Ellingwood of the department of business administration of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. During March 1931 one of the writers assumed 
the réle of an employee in one of the dress departments and aided the 
saleswomen in waiting on customers, taking the latter in the order of 
their arrival. The customer was closely observed from the moment she 
approached a saleswoman until she left, but great care was taken to keep 
her from becoming aware of this scrutiny. After the customer had left, 
the observer retired to record on a special form card the comments and 
actions of the customer and certain routine information about the 
transaction. If the saleswoman who waited on the customer was at 
liberty at the time, she was asked to check the comments for accuracy. 


! Based on a thesis prepared by Esther K. Thor in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Science at the University of Wisconsin. 
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Of the 200 customers observed, 50 purchased a total of 55 dresses. 
Thirty-nine of these purchasers paid cash; to 14 credit was extended; 
and 2 paid down a portion of the price with the remainder to be paid 
later at a specified time. 

Over half the customers (103 persons) tried on a total of 275 dresses, 
or an average of 5 for every dress purchased. The majority of customers 
tried on from 1 to 4 dresses each, 8 tried on 5 to 8 dresses each, and one 
tried on 15 dresses before making a selection. Two-thirds of the non- 
purchasing customers tried on no dresses. 

Nearly one-half of the customers (98 persons) were accompanied by 
from 1 to 3 other persons. Three customers were accompanied by men. 
Judging by the way they addressed one another, there were 18 cases of 
mother and daughter coming together. In most of these the mother 
came to help select dresses for the daughter and was profuse with her 
suggestions. A larger proportion of those who purchased had shopping 
companions than of those who looked but did not buy. 

The time taken to decide about a purchase (from the moment the 
customer was addressed by the saleswoman until the customer left) 
varied from less than 5 minutes to 2 hours. About 60 per cent of the 
non-purchasers took 5 minutes or less and none took over 30 minutes. 
Sixty per cent of the purchasers took 15 minutes or less. Only 2 cus- 
tomers took over 60 minutes. 

Over one-third of the customers (71 persons) definitely stated at the 
outset the price which they wished to pay for a dress, and 12 others 
specified their desire for something at a low, medium, or high price. 
Over 90 per cent of those who stated a definite price asked for the lowest- 
priced dresses carried in the department or for dresses even lower in 
price, such as those carried in the basement of the store. The dresses 
purchased also fell largely in the lowest price group. With successively 
higher prices, fewer dresses were bought. All but one of the purchasers 
who called for a dress of a definite price chose one for the designated 
amount. Apparently, if consumers arrived in the market with the price 
to be paid previously determined, they did not readily change their 
minds on this point. 

The price asked was given as a reason for refusal to purchase by 15 
of the 150 customers who did not buy. Thirteen thought the prices too 
high, and two wanted dresses of higher price, evidently because they con- 
sidered price indicative of quality. Seven others refused to buy be- 
cause white collars or fronts stitched to the garment by machine in- 
creased the probable cost of upkeep. 
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Comments on style were made by one-third of the customers. Nearly 
one-fourth expressed a desire to have their dresses in the latest fashion, 
and most of these asked the saleswoman for assurance that the garments 
shown were of the newest style and not from old stock. Many also 
sought style hints, for example about the new colors or materials worn 
or the proper length of skirts. Approval of styles shown was expressed 
by 15 women and was focussed mainly on colors new that spring and 
on the two-piece dress with separate jacket. Disapproval was expressed 
by 24 and centered on colors, cut, and the fact that white collars, cuffs, 
or fronts were stitched to the dresses by machine. A few women ex- 
pressed disregard of style and a desire for dresses which suited their own 
tastes regardless of what other persons were wearing. While many 
women were concerned that the garments purchased should be new and 
fashionable in color, there was little indication of interest in the trade 
names for these colors. 

Of 64 customers who evidently desired to check on the excellence of 
the material or the character of workmanship, 45 examined the material 
by touch, by holding it to the light, or by other careful observation. 
Thirteen examined seams and stitching of the garments, two even 
inspecting every inch of stitching in the dresses they purchased. Anxiety 
to obtain durable material was shown by 19 women in comments or 
questions as to wearing quality and serviceability. A few made mild 
complaints about the weighting of silks, but little exact knowledge of 
materials was shown. Twenty-one customers did not specify any 
material when asking to see garments, probably assuming that silk 
would be shown for spring wear. 

It was apparent that purchasers wished garments suited to them 
individually in color, line, and fit. The color desired was more or less 
definitely designated by 177 women. Some of these, as has been shown, 
were concerned with color as a fashion or style factor. With some there 
was no means of judging what relation color bore to the choice of a dress, 
but 25 women stated definitely that they were primarily interested in 
securing dresses in colors becoming to themselves. Sixteen women 
showed by their comments that they were analyzing the lines of the 
dresses with respect to their own figures; this was especially noticeable 
with women inclined toward overweight. 

The fit of the garment was stressed more than any other factor in 
suitability to person; judging by their comments, 103 customers gave it 
primary consideration in selecting a dress. One-half of the dresses 
purchased required some alteration to make them fit. Many women 
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objected to alterations; 25 per cent of those who tried on dresses but 
who failed to purchase refused to buy because alterations were neces- 
sary. The amount added by alterations to the cost of the dress, dis- 
trust of the fitter, and fear that the dress would not look well after 
alteration were reasons for reluctance to have alterations made. Of the 
alterations on dresses purchased, 80 per cent were done by the store. 

The great majority of the purchasers (90.5 per cent) knew correctly 
the size of dress which would most nearly fit them. One had no knowl- 
edge on this point. The others either underestimated or overestimated 
the size required, a condition probably due not simply to lack of knowl- 
edge on the consumer’s part but also to lack of standardization of 
garment sizes. 

The majority of the women apparently did not depend upon their own 
judgment in deciding on the suitability of a dress. Half of those with 
shopping companions consulted with the latter, and 15 asked for help 
and advice from the saleswoman or observer. 

The points brought out by this study may be thus summarized: 
Price, style, quality, and personal suitability were major factors in the 
selection of dresses by the consumers observed. The price was usually 
of first importance and was often quite clearly in the customer’s mind on 
entering the store. The lower the price, the more garments were pur- 
chased. Customers showed little interest in learning trade names either 
for materials or colors. They were extremely desirous to get garments 
that would be becoming and fit well. Many were concerned with 
durability and quality of material and applied such tests as were possible 
inthe store. The necessity for alterations was a bugbeartothem. Most 
of them sought advice from companions or saleswomen. 

Several practical suggestions arise from these findings. Difficulties 
of fit and alterations would be reduced by study by manufacturers and 
retailers of why dresses do not fit, more standardization of sizes by the 
manufacturers, and more careful consideration by the retailer of sizes 
needed for his clientele. Ability and desire on the part of the customer 
to make her own changes would, of course, lessen difficulties from this 
source. The dependence placed on the judgment of saleswomen and 
the shoppers’ companions leads to the conclusion that both consumer 
and saleswoman should be educated in the basic principles of clothing 
selection and design. More specific expression by the customer of her 
reasons for refusing to buy a given dress would aid the retailer and 
indirectly the manufacturer to gauge consumer demand and would in 
the long run lead to more satisfactory products. 
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TELLING THE COMMUNITY ABOUT HOME 
ECONOMICS 


To those who understand the possibilities of progressive home economics as 
an aid in adjusting to the present bewildering changes in income and ways of 
living, the idea of cutting it out to save money seems the most shortsighted and 
false economy, Unfortunately, not all of those who are responsible for such 
decisions seem to realize why it is not a ‘‘frill,” and as a result many home 
economics departments have looked about for appropriate ways of making 
their communilies appreciate what they are really doing. The papers here 
grouped together report a few such altempts, all of them simple, inexpensive, 
and sensible, The first shows how a home economics department in a small 
town deliberately went to work to tell its story. The next three, originally 
written as class assignments in a home economics education course at the 
University of Minnesota, describe actual work done in secondary schools 
which the writers felt might have some publicity value. The fifth paper tells 
how radio, called in primarily to interest the children themselves, also made 
the adult listeners-in better aware of what schools were doing to teach nutri- 
tion, and the sixth describes the cooperation of a home economics class with a 
local relief agency. 


A HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT SHOWS ITS WORK 
NEDRA E. WILKINS 


In these distressing times when our legislatures, school boards, and 
other taxing agencies are looking askance at educational expenditures, it 
behooves the home economics departments to bend every effort to protect 
this vital branch of education, especially in its progressive form of a 
well-rounded course in homemaking. 

In the latter part of 1932, at the suggestion of Miss Aura I. Keever, 
state supervisor of home economics in Minnesota, we at Park Rapids, 
Minnesota, entered upon a publicity campaign which has given the 
general public a new and greater realization of the constructive work 
done in our department. We have worked in several ways—arranging 
exhibits in store windows and at an auto show, giving a Christmas tea for 
the girls’ mothers, and letting people know about the outside work done 
by a sophomore clothing class. An essential element in our success has 
been the whole-hearted cooperation of the school administrators. 
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Woolen skirts and jumpers made by the girls were exhibited for a week 
in the show windows of the two largest department stores and received a 
surprising amount of favorable comment. No attempt was made to show 
all the garments made but rather to limit them to five to a window, as 
would the store, and to keep to a definite color scheme. The stores co- 
operated by supplying matching accessories such as hats, shoes, scarfs, 
and other materials from their stocks to make the displays more com- 
plete and attractive. A little later when a model kitchen was displayed 
in the windows of the Minnesota Power and Light Company, the depart- 
ment was allowed to include an exhibit from the cooking classes and this 
also received favorable comment. 

In these window displays, printed placards were used to emphasize an 
idea of current interest. For instance, one display of dresses carried 
“Economize with us”; another, ‘““We’ve stretched our dollars.”” One 
cooking exhibit in which we showed good and poor muffins, carried the 
caption “Some muffins are good, but—.”’ In each instance a placard 
named the class from which the exhibits were taken. 

The students’ enthusiasm for these displays has not diminished but 
rather increased, and plans are being formulated for many future adver- 
tising projects. Many girls are trying to make their products sufficiently 
attractive to be included. One exhibit is to include the “latest in beach 
pajamas,” now being completed by our freshman girls. A batik display 
is being worked out to show the various steps in the process, together with 
the rough drafts of the original designs. The sophomores are planning 
to exhibit a minimum-cost layette and also educational toys used in con- 
junction with a project in child care and development. The food courses 
offer many possibilities for effective displays, such as informal table serv- 
ice, meals of different calorie values, suggestions for infant and adult 
corrective diets. 

A more elaborate venture was an exhibit of our work at the local Auto 
Show in space kindly donated by the Park Rapids Enter prise, a local news- 
paper which has been very helpful in our campaign, giving us the needed 
publicity as has its contemporary the Hubbard County Journal. The 
booth at the Auto Show was eight feet square and built of rough lumber. 
Considering that we had only twenty-four hours to plan, place, and placard 
our display, we felt that it was a very attractiveone. A Prang color chart 
of crépe paper covered the entire back wall, while on the sides were hung 
large charts to illustrate types of weaves and samples of the materials. 
The clothing work was represented by several garments, including a suit, 
a dress, a skirt and jumper, and also by several batiks. The junior high 
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girls displayed book-ends, a lamp shade, and a flower arrangement as 
typical of their art work, and their display attempted to carry out the 
colors in the chart at the back. 

The Christmas tea, served in the home economics rooms, was unques- 
tionably our most difficult undertaking. Just before the holidays, 125 
invitations, designed and colored by the girls, were sent to their mothers 
in the hope of at least a moderate attendance. As it turned out, almost 
all the invitations were accepted, in spite of a temperature of twenty-two 
below zero, and our facilities were taxed to the utmost. A great variety 
of cookies and candies were served, all made by the freshman girls as a 
part of their class work. Sophomores and freshmen vied with one an- 
other in proudly displaying their products which were arranged about the 
rooms. 

A recent survey of outside work completed by a sophomore clothing 
class of twenty-three girls revealed a rather surprising total of 267 gar- 
ments made for themselves, their friends, and relatives over a period of 
iessthana year. This sets the median at twelve garments per girl in addi- 
tion to the required class projects. Of these 267 garments, 100 were 
dresses; and of these, thirteen dresses were made for neighbors entirely 
outside of the girls’ immediate families. We feel that this, in addition 
to the evident enthusiasm and interest it aroused among the girls and 
their patrons, has been excellent publicity for our department, spreading 
the knowledge of our work over so large a group outside the school. 

We feel confident that because of these definite, legitimate efforts on 
our part, our community now has a greater realization of the value and 
importance of the home economics in our schools and that such a cam- 
paign would be of value in any community. 


CANNING FOR A CHILDREN’S HOME 
HELEN C. WENTWORTH 


Cunningham Home, an orphanage near Champaign, Illinois, received 
an unexpected contribution last year in the form of many jars of fruit and 
vegetables and glasses of jelly prepared by the class in food preparation 
at the township high school at Armstrong, Illinois. The twenty-eight 
girls who were in the class learned far more about canning than they 
would otherwise have done and at the same time helped to meet a situa- 
tion which was urgent for two reasons. First, the children at Cunning- 
ham need a great deal of food and cash contributions were less than usual; 
and second, good fruit and vegetables were going to waste unharvested 
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on the farms surrounding Armstrong which were willingly contributed to 
the project. The young people’s society of the community church col- 
lected the produce and donated sugar and jar rubbers, while the Home 
gladly furnished the jars. 

In the food preparation class no change was made in the method of in- 
struction. Discussions of methods of procedure and the principles under- 
lying food preservation were closely correlated with the actual canning. 
The girls had several weeks of real experience in preserving various foods 
and were justly proud of the result—150 quarts of peaches, tomatoes, 
tomato juice, green beans, and apples, as well as 75 glasses of grape and 
apple jelly for the children at Cunningham Home. Incidentally, the 
friends of the Home learned that home economics is a subject closely 
connected with practical, everyday experience. 


THE DIAMOND RING CLASS 


INEZ TAYLOR 


During the past winter an interesting and profitable class has been 
carried on at the Miller Vocational High School in Minneapolis under the 
direction of Grace Gordon Hood. It was organized last fall with twenty- 
eight girls, and after Christmas fourteen of them re-registered for an 
advanced class; they are all employed during the day and many of them 
are soon to be married. 

When they began work last fall some of them did not even know the 
names of the common kitchen equipment, let alone anything about cook- 
ing processes or food values. Even now they are not professional chefs, 
but they can and do prepare wholesome, appetizing meals of which they 
are very proud. They know how to plan these meals, how to purchase 
supplies wisely and economically. They have a working knowledge of 
foodstuffs and their functions, and they have reached the stage where they 
are asking for reference reading. What they learn in class is being tried 
out at home, and they come back to report successes and failures and to 
learn the cause of the latter and how to remedy them. 

None of these young women are earning school credits; they are all 
working full days and many of them are on their feet most of the time; 
they come to evening school as soon as they have eaten their dinners and 
spend their hard-earned money to pay for the privilege of learning some 
of the things that they will need to know to be efficient homemakers. 
And they are the most interested and enthusiastic group you can imagine. 
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A LESSON ON PERSONAL CARE 
MYRTLE SELLIE 


Seventh-grade girls at their best are inclined to be restless, and the girls 
in this junior high school were no exception. It was spring, and they 
longed to be outdoors instead of sitting in a classroom. When the dis- 
cussion on personal care was started in the home economics course, they 
said they did not wish to study about that because their mothers took 
care of their clothes and saw that their ears and necks were clean. 

The instructor, however, was not satisfied with having only the mothers 
take an interest in the way the girls looked, so she asked a friend who had 
studied beauty culture to give the class a demonstration on the care of the 
hair and of the hands. As a result, the girls entirely forgot the lure of 
spring and asked questions as fast as they could be answered. The dem- 
onstrator used members of the class as subjects, first giving a shampoo 
and then a finger wave. She used only things that would be found in the 
ordinary home and showed how easily and inexpensively the hair could be 
cared for and kept clean. The girls were delighted to discover they could 
get a slight wave into their hair by using only bobby pins and water. 

The manicure was conducted on the same principle, and the class was 
greatly impressed with the wonders that could be performed with soap 
and water, cold cream, a nail file, and an orange wood stick. 

Such things as marcel waves and colored, pointed fingernails were dis- 
cussed, and the girls decided that to look well they need not resort to 
such devices, for at least a few years to come. They also decided that 
they had a personal interest in their appearance and would not be satis- 
fied with merely passing their mothers’ inspection. 


THE SIXTH-GRADE NUTRITION CLASS GOES ON THE AIR 
PEARL RORABAUGH 


Radio broadcasts in connection with the local Red Cross nutrition 
program were used as a pupil stimulus with sixth-grade children at 
Wichita Falls, Texas. To each of the twelve elementary schools was 
assigned some such subject as breakfast, teeth, milk, sleep, sunshine, 
our white rats. The teacher, with the aid of a review outline, developed 
the lesson, and each pupil wrote a story based on it. The child who his 
classmates thought had done the best piece of work and who in their 
opinion had the best voice, was chosen by them to speak over the radio. 
As further honor and practice the speaker was permitted to give his talk 
in other rooms of his building. 
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The radio talks were given Saturday forenoons from the local station. 
Announcement of the program was made in the paper a day or so before. 

Not only was excellent interest created within the individual school 
and its district, but the nutritionist arranged to have adults, including 
the school superintendent, the council president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the chairman of the city principals’ club, the chairman of the 
Red Cross board, representatives from the county medical and the county 
dental societies, as well as some of the outstanding club women, on each 
program, thus furthering community interest and increasing community 
understanding of the work done by the nutrition classes. 


COOPERATION WITH THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


GERTRUDE M. FARRELL 


Tonawanda, New York, like all other communities, has lately felt the 
necessity for charity organizations of difierent kinds to aid the families 
of the totally and partially unemployed. Every socially-minded person 
wanted to help as much as possible in these times of stress, either by 
money or by personal services. The high school girls in Homemaking B, 
that is the home nursing, child care, and dietetics class, felt this desire and 
responded to it by working out and completing the following project. 

Each girl went to the Community Chest for the name of a family 
which was receiving help from that organization and in whose meal plan- 
ning she might be of service. She began by paying a friendly call on 
the family during which she obtained the necessary information as to the 
number in the family, their ages, and the amount of money they were 
receiving from the charity organization. Equipped with these facts, she 
returned to her class to work out menus and recipes within the budget for 
a week atatime. In working out the meals for a day, she saw to it that 
they were well-balanced, nutritious, and varied. This was continued for 
a month, during which each girl came to know the family and grew more 
and more interested in it. 

The project proved very helpful to the girls. They had practical ex- 
perience in menu making and budgeting, and they learned to be of service 
to others less fortunate than they. At the same time, they became more 
appreciative of and thankful for what they have. They were also of rea! 
service to the homes they visited. The mothers in most of these families 
knew nothing of balanced meals, how to prepare the food to the best ad- 
vantage, how to secure variety, or how to buy. In short, the project was 
beneficial to both the girls and the families and offers a good illustration 
of how home economics can be turned to community service. 


>@>>DOES HOME ECONOMICS PAY? While making a study of 
home economics in junior colleges and teachers colleges of California the 
writer took advantage of the opportunity to visit home economics gradu- 
ates of Oregon State College in their professions and homes. Some of the 
findings are recorded in the hope that they may help other home econ- 
omists to renew their faith in home economics. 

The visits were made in a very casual and personal fashion because 
during the ten years in which the writer had been resident instructor of 
home management houses she had had very intimate contact and ac- 
quaintance not only with home economics students but also with many 
of the men who are now their husbands. 

During this trip 150 contacts were made with graduates of Oregon 
State College. In most cases the graduates were seen separately or in 
their families, but on three occasions they were met in groups. Of the 
92 home economics graduates, 59 were married and 40 were mothers. 
These 40 mothers had a total of 86 children, 70 of whom the writer saw. 
Forty-three -graduates who are teaching home economics, five home 
demonstration agents, and three dietitians were visited. Most satis- 
factory reports came from the superior officers of institutions in which 
they were employed. 

The outstanding privilege of this experience was visiting in 59 homes 
of home economics graduates, 35 of them those of married graduates. 
The success of “‘our girls” in their own homes was most gratifying. In 
not a single case did a young woman question her choice of home eco- 
nomics while in college. Many husbands expressed gratitude for the 
training their wives had received. Many fathers regretted the fact 
that they had not been privileged to take courses helpful in the manage- 
ment of the home, the child, and family finances. 

While some of the homes visited were modest in size and furnishings, 
not one was found for which apologies were needed. Not a single house- 
wife made excuses for her home or her children. In every home visited 
were found the most beautiful family relationships based on love, respect, 
and cooperation. 

Of the 70 children not one was undernourished or spoiled. 
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This experience should give home economics workers new courage for 
work in their chosen field because it gives clear proof that home economics 
does produce results in the lives of its graduates—A. GRACE JOHNSON. 


>3@>>MEN’S SHIRTS AS A CLOTHING SELECTION PROBLEM. 
Much thought and discussion are given in our clothing selection and 
textiles classes to the garments and materials which girls buy for their 
own wardrobe. These same girls are prospective purchasers of men’s 
clothing. We are informed that a large part of the merchandise carried 
in the men’s wear sections of department stores is sold to women. Why 
not, therefore, give more time in our classes to a discussion of the pur- 
chasing of such garments as men’s shirts, underwear, hosiery, neckwear, 
overcoats, and suits? 

Perhaps the failure to do this may be due to the fact that clothing for 
women is emphasized in textbooks on clothing selection and construction. 
However, if the information available from various other sources is care- 
fully checked and then supplemented by and interpreted in terms of the 
textbook material, some interesting clothing problems can be worked out. 

An illustration of this was a recent study of cotton and cotton fabrics 
by a clothing class at the University of Minnesota; it centered about the 
buying of a man’s shirt and in connection with it facts and illustrative 
materials were collected from various sources. 

Over a period of several months advertisements of men’s shirts had 
been scanned and a collection made of all those which included words or 
phrases referring in any way to the fabric, quality, or workmanship. A 
market report was also used which showed width, thread count, and prices 
for 10 lots of unfinished broadcloths; their width ranged from 36 to 37} 
inches; the thread count from 80 x 50 to 112 x 60 for carded specimens and 
from 128 x 68 to 144 x 76 for combed specimens; and the price from 5} to 
30 cents a yard. The advertisements and the market report were en- 
larged for projecting on a screen. 

An interested, well-informed buyer of men’s furnishings in one of the 
city stores was consulted. Through his cooperation a representative 
line of men’s shirts was assembled, together with facts furnished by man- 
ufacturers about the fabrics and workmanship of the garments. 

From the market report and the advertisements the following list of 
words and phrases was made and later grouped as they were related to 
the yarn, to the weave structure, to the finish and design of the fabric, and 
to the quality or workmanship of the garment: 
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broadcloth single highly mercerized finish 
chambray 2 threads twisted permanent lustrous finish 
percale carded keeps that lustrous look 
poplin combed silky luster 
madras count fast colors 
oxford cloth fine count tub-tested broadcloth 
cotton broadcloth full count broadcloth vat-dyed colors 
long staple cotton full count (144 x 76) absolutely no shrinkage 
Pima 144 warps to the inch, 76 pre-shrunk material 
fine Egyptian yarn to the filling ever-fit shrunk 
finest yarns warp and woof Sanforized-shrunk 
50s yarn very fine weave Sanforizing process guar- 
100s yarn plain and fancy broad- antees permanent fit 
100s, 2-ply cloths high quality (specialty 
single-ply broadcloth jacquards cloth) 
2 x 2 broadcloth jacquard broadcloth poplin famous for its 
2 x 1 full count broad- dobby weave wearability 

cloth end and end madras 21-23 stitches to the inch 


These items furnish a basis for discussing different varieties of cotton 
and the advantages of the long staple cottons; the difference between 
carded and combed yarns; single and 2-ply yearns; and the relation of all 
these to the quality of the fabric. The increased cost of combed yarns 
over carded yarns and of the fine 2-ply yarns over the single yarns were 
noted in the market report. The references to the “count” of broad- 
cloth were explained as were the various weave structures mentioned. 
Other points brought up were the use of fast colors and of such finishing 
processes as mercerization and pre-shrinkage, all of which are so impor- 
tant in high quality shirt materials, or indeed in cotton fabrics for many 
other purposes. 

Shirt materials mentioned in this list, namely oxford cloth, madras, 
poplin, chambray, percale, and broadcloths of different grades from 15 
cents to 89 cents per yard, were furnished for class use and their charac- 
teristics were studied, with the help of Chapter V in Textile Fabrics by 
G.H. Johnson. Then the shirts were examined to check the claims of the 
manufacturers. 

Two shirts, one “standard,” which sold at about $1.95, the other “‘sub- 
standard” or “schlager’’—were compared according to items compiled 
from Apparel Arts, Volume 1, No. 3. The results are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

From the figures in the table it may be calculated that the cost of 
making a dozen sub-standard shirts is about $3.30 less than that of stand- 
ard ones. This saving includes the following items: shirting, $1.00; 
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lining, $0.20; buttons, $0.40 (estimated); cutting, $0.35; stitching, 
$0.90; pressing, $0.15; laundering, $0.30. 


Comparison of materials, processes, and average cost per dozen for standard and substandard shirts 


STANDARD SUBSTANDARD 
Wholesale selling price......... $15 $13.50 
General appearance........... Often indistinguishable | Often _indistinguishable 
from substandard from standard 
Shirting Material 
$0.20 $0.20 
31 yards 26 yards 
$6.20 $5.20 
Inner Lining 
Buttons 
sis Superfine seconds or firsts | fine thirds or } fine sec- 
onds 
Cutting 
By hand with short knife With electric knife 
Type of pattern............ Wood edged with brass Paper (needs frequent re- 
placement) 
Initial cost of set of patterns.| $10 $5 
Ply (number of layers cut at 
one operation)........... 48 250 to 500 
Variation between top and 
None to 4 inch 
$0.50 $0.15 
Stitching 
ee 46, by as many operatives | 12 to 15, several by the same 
operative 
Stitches per inch........... 20 to 22 12 to 16 
$1.50 to $1.80 $0.60 to $0.80 
Pressing of interlined parts.....| By hand By steam machine 
Laundering 
By hand By machine 
$0.42 to $0.50 $0.12 to $0.18 
Frequent None 


In addition to the illustrative material already mentioned, two moving 
picture films were used, one from the educational series of the Eastman 
Kodak Stores, Inc., showing the manufacture of cotton cloth and the 
other, borrowed from the Cluett, Peabody Company, showing how 
shrinking is done in the “Sanforizing” process. 

This study of men’s shirts not only should give our prospective buyer 
textile information, but it should make her aware that such a buying 
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problem needs intelligent approach from many angles. It should aiso 
help her to realize the importance of the point made by Ernest Elmo 
Calkins in his article “False Bargains Betray Us” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for December 1932, namely that sweat shop conditions in production are 
no more conducive to good workmanship than they are to the workers’ 
health and morale. In short, it should help her to evaluate her purchases 
in terms of actual quality instead of price —MARION WELLER. 


3@>+HOW FOOD STANDARDS ARE MADE. Most of us say that 
a spade’s a spade, and then we go to a show and watch the slick, mus- 
tached magician take rabbits out of a top hat. Sometimes we seem to 
want to believe that rabbits come naturally from toppers and that fairies 
come out and dance in the woods at night. We listen to soft music and 
feel rapturous. Then we go to the grocery store and give the grocer the 
very dickens because he charged one cent too much for the butter. All 
this leads, by detours, to the subject of this paper: the methods by which 
standards and definitions for foods are drawn up by officials of the federal 
Food and Drug Administration and cooperating officers in the states. 

Let us see just how much we know about some common foods. Take 
bread. Everybody thinks he knows what bread is, but there are scores of 
different kinds of breads. When, for example, is bread sweet bread, or 
sour dough, or hard tack? Further, when is flour, flour? 

Add to our illustrations. You go to the store and ask for a jar of 
strawberry preserves. The grocer reaches up on the shelf and hands you 
ajar. It has a label which reads “Strawberry Preserves” and gives the 
name of the manufacturer and a declaration of the contents. That is 
about all you will see on the average strawberry-preserves label. When 
you open up the jar, what should you expect to find? A standard straw- 
berry preserve, that is, one which is made with at least 45 pounds of straw- 
berries to each 55 pounds of sugar and which contains neither pectin 
added to conceal the substitution of water for fruit, nor other adulteration. 

The ordinary housewife generally considers that she knows what a par- 
ticular food is. It’s my opinion that most women, proud of their ability 
to cook good food, are justified in that feeling. Consumer opinion is the 
most important guide in the formulation of standards and definitions for 
food commodities. 

The day has passed when the ordinary family bottled, canned, and 
stored its food supply. Today the manufacture and preparation of foods 
are pretty much in the hands of commercial manufacturers who operate 
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on a large and increasingly efficient scale. There were in the past many 
abuses in the manufacture and sale of foods, and these led to the enact- 
ment in June, 1906, of the federal food and drugs act. That law is de- 
signed to protect the health and the economic well-being of the Ameri- 
can consumer. It was passed to prevent interstate or foreign commerce 
in adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs. The government, in the 
enforcement of this measure, is obliged to establish evidence in court— 
and courts are often hard-boiled—where cases of adulteration or mis- 
branding are indicated. Under the law, officials of the federal Food and 
Drug Administration initiate seizure or prosecution proceedings against 
manufacturers or shippers of adulterated or misbranded foods or drugs. 
Obviously, the government—and officials of the various states which 
have food and drug laws—must have definite standards and definitions 
of foods in order to enforce their measures. 

The Food Standards Committee is the important organization which 
draws up standards for foods for the use of national and state regulatory 
officials. Ina sense, it dates back to 1897, nine years before the passage 
of the federal food and drugs act, when the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists assigned to five of its members the job of formulating 
specifications for foods and food ingredients which would serve as guides 
to purchasers, manufacturers, and law-enforcing officials. This was 
necessary because several states and cities already had laws designed to 
prevent traffic in adulterated and misbranded foods, and officials hired to 
enforce these laws found themselves in the awkward position of not 
always knowing just exactly when a food was adulterated or misbranded. 

In 1913 a new standards committee was created by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This committee still meets. Its members are representa- 
tives of the United States Department of Agriculture, of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, and of the Association of Dairy, Food, 
and Drug Officials. The representatives of the last two organizations 
are all state officers, concerned with state food-law enforcement. The 
chairman is W. S. Frisbie of the federal Food and Drug Administration. 

The committee considers consumer opinion as its most important and 
reliable guide in the formulation of definitions and standards for foods. 
According to Mr. Frisbie, it is always eager to know what housewives con- 
sider a particular food should be and to use such information submitted 
by housewives and other consumers in drawing up new definitions and 
standards. Food manufacturers obviously want to produce a product 
which the consumer considers to be according to what the standards for 
such a commodity should actually be. 
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There are many things to be considered in drawing up standards for 
foods. For one thing, cultural conditions have a lot to do with the com- 
position of a food. For example, tomatoes grown in a wet season will 
probably be different from those produced in a dry year. The milling 
quality of wheat varies from year to year. Another factor which governs 
the composition or nature of a food is geography. Then, too, processing 
methods in factories vary, and ever-changing manufacturing methods 
give rise to differences in quality and composition of foods put up. The 
human element is to be considered when drawing up definitions and stand- 
ards for many foods, for example, mayonnaise, dried fruits, or graham 
bread. The standards committee must always consider interests both of 
consumer and manufacturer. But as I have already said, when the com- 
mittee defines the maximum or minimum limits for certain constituents 
of foodstuffs, it does so largely according to the housewife’s or the con- 
sumer’s understanding of the meaning of the food being considered. In 
the eyes of food officials each product must contain no less of the desirable 
constituent and no more of the possibly undesirable one than is called for 
by the official definition and standard finally adopted. For example, 
chocolate must contain not less than 50 per cent of cocoa butter, which is 
the natural fat of the cocoa bean. The illustrations could easily be mul- 
tiplied. 

Year after year the standards committee continues to work. It 
makes any necessary or desirable changes and holds public hearings when 
the subject is of public importance. The committee finally submits the 
standard drawn up to the Secretary of Agriculture. If the Secretary 
disapproves, he sends it back for further consideration by the commit- 
tee; if he approves, the new standard is at once issued as a publication of 
the Department of Agriculture and this publication is, of course, avail- 
able to the public. The standard then becomes a part of the nation-wide 
system of food control. 

Readers of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics are interested in stand- 
ards and definitions for foods. Furthermore, they are in an excellent 
position to give officials of the Food and Drug Administration valuable 
information as to what they consider a food actually to be. The De- 
partment invites correspondence with consumers and announces dates of 
hearings on definitions and standards for foods far enough in advance so 
that consumer opinion may be obtained. The meetings of the committee 
are open to the public. They are generally held in Washington. It is, 
of course, difficult, if not impossible, for many women to attend the hear- 
ings, but they should usually be able, if interested, to submit their opin- 
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ions in correspondence to the chairman of the committee. Letters should 
be addressed to Mr. W. S. Frisbie, Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Readers are assured that consumer opinion so 
submitted will be carefully considered.—SoiLon R. BARBER. 


&7@>*+GRADES AND LABELS FOR CANNED GOODS. Recent 
correspondence with fourteen canning companies seems to indicate 
that in most cases the officials would like to state the grade of the food 
on the label on each can and suggests three main reasons why this is 
usually omitted. 

Many of the canners apparently feel that women do not care about the 
grade of canned foods. One wrote: 


If the good women would insist on a quality designation on all labels, they no 
doubt would get some action, but until there is a very strong demand for it we question 
that much will be done. At the present time the only safeguard the purchaser has is 
in the brand name. 


Lack of government regulations is the second reason for not carefully 
grading canned foods. Here are several extracts from the letters which 
explain how the managers feel about competing against each other when 
they have no standards by which to measure their products: 


When you take into consideration that the Department of Agriculture itself has 
been working for years in trying to establish gradings and has now reached the con- 
clusion that the best it can do is to insist on any fruit below the standard grade being 
designated by the proper information on the label, you will realize the thought and 
study that have been given to this problem. 


As you know there is a marked difference between the respective grades of different 
packers, producers, or distributors. In other words, one concern’s best may be no 
higher than, in some cases not equal to, the second grade of another distributor and 


yet be recognized by the housewife as being the best grade. 


With approximately forty canning operators in California, nearly all of whom are 
guided in the packing operations by the grades established by the Canners League of 
California, there is very little likelihood of the consumers being imposed upon; and 
while the expectancy by lurid publicity might be for a can of Fancy fruit with a Choice 
grade delivered, consideration should be given to the fact that a Choice grade of Cali- 
fornia fruit is a highly desirable article and one that will please ninety per cent of the 
consumers; hence no harm is done by the disappointment of not receiving the highest 
grade, which in many instances merely means a little additional sugar which often is 
objectionable. 
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The third reason given for lack of accurate labeling seems to have to 
do largely with distribution through jobbers and advertising. One con- 
cern wrote that the consumer should be willing to accept its products 
as the very best because it was carrying on an expensive advertising cam- 
paign. This campaign, it explained, could be justified only by increased 
sales which would be repeated because of the satisfaction of the goods 
bought. This particular company, whose best product is not “Fancy,” 
does not label‘its foods according to grade. 

One firm said about advertising, 


We do believe that some benefit might be derived if packers of the various canned 
fruits and vegetables throughout the country would mark their labels as to the grade 
of the contents. In our case, however, we have spent millions of dollars through 
various advertising means to impress on housewives the superior quality they can find, 
no matter where they purchase it, under the —— label. 


How the jobber interferes with this practice which we consumers de- 
sire, is partially explained by canners as follows: 


Very, very often we have buyers sending in their own private labels reading 
“Fancy,” asking that these be put on the Choice grade of fruit. In fact all the can- 
ners have this experience, and there is nothing that we can do about it in the absence 
of government regulations, although it is obviously at least unethical. 


Our —— label bears the letter —— and is designated as Fancy. Our medium 
quality bears the letter ——-. We were one of the few companies to adopt sucha 
labeling system, but strange to say it was not such a great success. We have a number 
of wholesale distributors who will not use this. They will call attention to the fact 
that quite a good deal of grocery ordering is done over the phone. They say that ifa 
woman calls up for a can of peas they would have to ask her which grade, and they 
feel that would be confusing; consequently, they use the three different brands on the 


grades. 


From a company which plainly states the grade of food on each label 
comes this statement of unfair competition: 


It has always been our practice to make it as easy as possible for the purchasers of 
canned fruits to know exactly the grade they were getting, although this is not the 
common practice of California packers. 


Two California companies to whom he referred were the only ones 
who refused to send the writer any labels or information regarding their 
grading system. 

The majority of the firms seemed pleased to have an opportunity to 
explain their reasons for their method of grading and labeling canned 
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foods. One firm, however, was very reticent to give any information, 
and it took a period of three months and several letters to get an answer. 
The correspondent finally wrote a most interesting letter in which he 
recommended that publicity should not be used as it was misleading to 
the layman, and suggested that the best thing the consumer could do was 
to take the recommendation of her retail merchant.—NaTALIE Morris. 


=+@>>AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
AND RURAL ADULT EDUCATION. Rural adult education was a 
leading subject during the two meetings called by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education at Amherst, Massachusetts, in May. On Satur- 
day and Sunday, May 20 and 21, the committee on that division of the 
Association’s work arranged a regional conference as a prelude to the 
Association’s eighth annual meeting, May 22 to 24. 

The rural adult education conference was under the general direction 
of Dr. Benson Y. Landis, chairman of the Association’s committee and 
joint author with the late John S. Willard of the pioneer book on Rural 
Adult Education noted on page 614. The program was drawn up to 
meet the needs of extension workers, public school officials, librarians, 
church workers, and others interested in rural social trends, in problems 
of the small community, and in state services for the improvement of 
rural adult education. Discussion centered around the interests of 
adults in rural communities in New England. Mary S. Dean, home 
demonstration agent of Plymouth County, Massachusetts, and Joseph H. 
Putnam, agricultural extension agent of Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, emphasized the fact that there is an increased interest in com- 
munity, state, and national affairs, in the great out-of-doors, in recreational 
activities for both enforced leisure and normal leisure, and in the develop- 
ment of appreciation of art, music, and nature. 

Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner of Columbia University based a stimulat- 
ing discussion on the studies in one hundred fifty villages which formed 
the basis of the monograph on Rural Social Trends in the series issued by 
the President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends (see page 614). He 
pointed out that “adult education must lead people to analyze the socio- 
economic situation into which they have fallen, relate it to their localities, 
and consider it as well in national terms, and that to adult education falls 
the task of carrying on where the school must stop, of teaching and inter- 
preting, of keeping our people intelligent and up-to-date,” and of combat- 
ing the otherwise deadening effects of provincially minded population. 
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Another point of emphasis throughout the conference was the impor- 
tance of making at least some attempt to provide adequate educational, 
recreational, and social opportunities for rural America, and not only for 
the young people but for adults as well. 

Rural life was the main theme at two sessions on the first day of the 
American Association for Adult Education meetings. A report of the 
regional conference was presented by Dr. Landis at a luncheon forum at 
which Professor Brunner also spoke on ‘‘The Significance of the American 
Village for the Adult Education Movement.” At a round table in the 
afternoon, Dr. C. B. Smith, assistant director of extension work in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, reviewed extension work as one 
phase in the adult education movement and there was a discussion, led 
by Dr. Landis, of some of the findings of the national study of rural adult 
education. 

Other studies reported to the Association were the Atlanta and Harlem 
experiments in adult education which reflected its activities in racial 
development and cooperation, and the Des Moines Adult Education proj- 
ect, a community experiment sponsored by the public schools with the 
actual cooperation of the superintendent of schools. The gathering and 
disseminating of occupational information was the subject of one live ses- 
sion, including an account of the New York City adjustment service for 
the unemployed and a discussion of the problems of diagnosis, counseling, 
training, education, and recreation. Dr. A. Caswell Ellis presided at a 
luncheon on research problems in adult education. Yet another interest- 
ing feature of the program was a panel discussion led by Mr. Lyman Bry- 
son on “‘Recent Trends in the American Movement for Adult Education,” 
including a report of the ‘““Des Moines Experiment.”’ A high spot of the 
week was the presidential address by Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher who 
stated her belief that only trained and educated human beings living 
mostly on the spiritual, intellectual, and esthetic plane will be able to 
adjust for healthful living in the new social order. 

Among the several resolutions passed by the executive board was one in 
which the Association placed itself behind the efforts of the national and 
state educational agencies to analyze and consider carefully the cuts to be 
made in appropriations for education. 

Those attending the meeting included not only members but also 
representatives from the field of industry and education, all eager to gain 
a better vision of the problems confronting us all. Their combined judg- 
ment produced a fine balance of philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
pedagogy.—ANNETTE T. HERR. 
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= 3@>>A HOME SERVICE INSTITUTE. From all parts of the 
United States come reports of the contributions which home economics 
departments are making to the needs of the home and family at the 
present time. We are feeling the same desire to serve that we had during 
the war, though this time our front line of defense is not on foreign soil 
but on the very doorstep of our American homes. 

Because of the exigencies of the situation in New York City and in 
response to calls for help, the household arts department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, organized this winter a Home Service 
Institute. The requests for assistance which it hoped to meet had not 
come from state and city charity organizations but from families faced 
with the puzzling necessity of shifting their standards and changing their 
methods of living. 

Two evening programs were planned for February 14 and 16. The 
first was devoted to an analysis of the responsibilities of the home as 
viewed by various institutions, with the university represented by Dean 
Hawkes, the school by Superintendent Beatty of Bronxville, the medical 
profession by Dr. Josephine Kenyon, the banker by Mr. Felix Warburg. 
On the second evening the vantage point was changed, and outstanding 
spokesmen for the home put challenging proposals to institutions in 
regard to their responsibilities toward the solution of the problems of the 
modern home. Mr. Bruce Bliven told how the home views the school, 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer how it views the church, and Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg how it views the child, while Dr. Paul Nystrom discussed 
the home as a consumer and Mrs. Edith Shatto King spoke on its rela- 
tion to citizenship. 

The next morning several members of the faculty of household arts 
showed our responsibilities as trained workers and pointed out our con- 
tribution to present-day needs. 

These stimulating meetings were followed by sixteen short courses ex- 
tending over a period of six weeks and given by the members of the house- 
hold arts staff. The large enrollment in these courses was an excellent 
index to the keen interest of homemakers in the task of meeting the 
present-day problems of the home. 

A further contribution which reached a far greater number was made 
by a series of twelve bi-weekly radio talks over WOR in which members 
of the staff covered many phases of homemaking.—HELEN Jupy-Bonp. 


EDITORIAL 


INTERPRETING HOME ECONOMICS TO THE PUBLIC. 
Every progressive home economist is confident that no public school 
system, however hard pressed financially, would deliberately cripple, 
much less eliminate, the home economics department if it understood the 
vital relation which home economics can bear to maintaining standards of 
livinginthecommunity. There are still too many school boards and tax- 
payers, however, who think home economics means making salads and 
samplers, and this despite the fine cooperation which home economics 
teachers and classes have recently given in many community relief proj- 
ects and despite the countless families who have profited by the skill and 
the attitudes their girls have gained in home economics courses. Within 
reason, it certainly pays to advertise, and home economics departments 
have been asking themselves what they can legitimately do to make the 
friends of the schools more conscious of the special contribution which 
home economics can make in an economic crisis. 

Several state home economics associations have carried on well- 
planned, carefully conducted attempts to do this in the individual states, 
and since they speak for all home economists rather than for home econ- 
omists in the public schools they are in a much better position to carry 
on a state-wide campaign of this sort than the home economists in the 
public schools alone. In fact, the state association that thus interprets 
home economics to its public is rendering an invaluable service to the indi- 
vidual home economics teacher and one which makes membership a mat- 
ter of personal as well as of professional obligation. On a nation-wide 
scale the American Home Economics Association is attempting the same 
thing. The committee on publicity (or, as the name now runs, on the 
interpretation of home economics) arranges for papers on home economics 
to be printed in educational journals and for radio talks on the value of 
home economics in the public schools, and in other ways tries to bring 
before different groups of the public the meaning of home economics. 
Many of the other activities of the Association are indirectly accomplish- 
ing the same thing. When the legislative committee appears at Con- 
gressional hearings in behalf of legislation in favor of research, educa- 
tion, or child welfare, when the committee on standards for consumer 
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goods tries to make manufacturers and dealers see the point of view 
of the ultimate consumer, when the radio committee asks the broadcast- 
ing stations about the programs that deal with home economics subject 
matter, they are increasing the number of influential citizens who know 
that home economics is not merely cooking, cleaning, and sewing. 


>+@>>-LOCAL PUBLICITY FOR HOME ECONOMICS. Because 
the state and national associations are doing all this does not relieve local 
groups from all responsibility. Quite the contrary. To them comes the 
task of showing how these general principles are applied in individual 
school systems and under the special conditions of a given town. Fortu- 
nately, the public is usually easy to interest, especially if its own young 
people figure in the story. Special school or department assemblies at 
which parents and friends see a demonstration or a skit telling of what the 
classes are doing are one means of doing this and others are the depart- 
ment exhibit of work and the tea or dinner that illustrates the students’ 
skill in the arts of home hospitality. Miss Wilkins’ paper on page 577 
shows some of the variants of these ideas, while many others are con- 
stantly being reported in the news section of the JouRNAL. 

Among effective aids in interpreting home economics to the public are 
the local newspapers. They are usually glad to cooperate with the schools, 
especially if material of genuine news value is made easily available to 
them. In April, 1930, Miss Jessie Winchell told JouRNAL readers how 
one of the Rochester papers had given the teachers and pupils a chance to 
describe the home economics in the public schools there. An editorial in 
January, 1933, described how The Morning Call of Paterson, New Jersey, 
had carried on its woman’s page a series of short pieces in which Miss 
Mary Buckley, supervisor of home economics, wrote about the work in 
the grade schools in a way to catch the interest of the girls’ mothers. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer holds an annual contest for home economics classes 
in the Cleveland public schools in which Miss Adelaide Van Duzer, the 
supervisor of home economics, cooperates, and which of course gives ex- 
cellent publicity to the work. Many other examples of cooperation be- 
tween school and newspaper could easily be cited. 

Newspaper stories about home economics need not be written by the 
home economists themselves. In fact, better results are often obtained 
if the school furnishes the facts and someone from the paper does the 
writing. This is not so much because the trained journalist knows better 
how to tell the story (though often enough he does!) but because then it is 
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more likely to reach the paper while it is fresh enough to have news value 
than if it has to wait until a busy teacher can get it ready. Why not 
make a point of getting in contact with suitable persons on the interested 
papers and arranging to report tothem when a good storybreaks? Maybe 
the whole thing can be done by telephone; if not, a fifteen or twenty 
minute interview will probably be enough—much less than would be 
needed to write the story, and certainly not too high a price to pay for 
good publicity. 

Similarly, it is worth while to establish friendly relations with the local 
broadcasting station. Perhaps this may lead to a series of broadcasts 
about local home economics as in Baltimore, Washington, and various 
other places last winter, or perhaps it may open the way to occasional par- 
ticipation in local programs, as in the case described by Miss Rorabaugh 
on page 581. 

Fortunately, teacher-training courses are beginning to recognize the im- 
portance of knowing how to interest the public in home economics classes. 
Several of the short stories assembled on pages 579 to 581 are by members 
of a university class who were told to describe from their own experience 
some home economics project that could be used as the basis of a news- 
paper story. These certainly contain the necessary “human interest,” 
and if they had a recent date and a good local lead, could easily be made 
into newspaper items. Miss Wilkins’ paper on page 577 shows what 
happens when progressive teachers with a good sense of where and how to 
tell their story try to show their public what home economics is doing. 


STUDENTS CHOOSE HOME ECONOMICS. Teach- 
ers in all grade levels in junior and senior high schools as well as in colleges 
have long wished they knew why students do or do not elect home eco- 
nomics. They will be delighted to see that a study at the University of 
Minnesota has attempted to answer this question. Miss Hood’s report 
of this on page 559 compares the reasons given by home economics majors 
with those majoring in the letters, arts, and science college. In her at- 
tempt to determine the possible reasons for the choice of a college major 
she investigated not only the subjects which the students liked in high 
school but also certain of their home conditions and their vocational inter- 
ests. She draws her conclusions only on the basis of differences which 
are found to be statistically significant. The significant number of home 
economics students in college who reported that home economics was their 
favorite subject in high school, and the fact that major and minor subjects 
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of non-home economics students also tended to follow the line of the inter- 
ests developed in high school suggests that the home economics teachers 
in the lower levels were in considerable measure responsible for the stu- 
dents’ later choices. 


>+@>>-DR. NYSTROM ON EDUCATION IN SAVINGS MANAGE- 
MENT. The preparation and publication of brief, authoritative state- 
ments on economic aspects of home economics is one of the first things 
undertaken by the economics committee of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, chairman of the committee, per- 
suaded Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing in the School of Business, 
Columbia University, to draw up one on “Education in Savings Manage- 
ment” and sent it to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. We take 
pleasure in printing it here. 

The catastrophic losses of the savings and investments of the American people 
during the past few years and the resulting peril to the economic lifeof the nation point 
imperatively to the great need for widespread education of the masses on methods of 
management and safeguarding of savings. It is not necessary here to present de- 
tailed facts concerning these losses. Everybody knows about them. It may merely 
be noted that millions of families have suffered such losses and that these losses repre- 
sent the thrift of years, indeed, in many cases, of a lifetime of thoughtful preparation 
for old age and declining earning power. 

In many cases these savings were lost as a result of faulty and unwise methods of 
investment. Such widespread disaster need not have happened and need not happen 
again if the public were properly and soundly trained in elementary principles of sav- 
ings management. This training is as much a matter of public interest as of private 
concern. It must find a place in public education. There can be nothing more impor- 
tant for the establishment of a sound economic future. Education in the manage- 
ment of savings constitutes both a duty and a great opportunity for service. Such 
education logically belongs in the home economics course of study. It is urged that it 
be given the immediate and increasing interest of home economists. 


Dr. Nystrom’s clear statement of the case should arouse home econom- 
ics departments to the immediate, practical value of developing educa- 
tion in savings management, both as a means of training pupils in the 
much-needed art of managing their financial affairs and as strengthening 
and vitalizing home economics in the eyes of the public. Such training is 
coming, and if the home economists fail to make good their legitimate 
claim to it, they cannot complain when they see it taken over into some 
other part of the curriculum. 
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=+@>>HELPS TO PURCHASERS—EDUCATING THE CON- 
SUMER. Several of the papers in this issue reflect active interest in why 
people buy as they do, and what can be done to help them buy more 
intelligently. The study by Miss Thor and Miss Cowles (page 573) prob- 
ably shows characteristic behavior of women when they try to select 
dresses, but it also suggests that the waste of time and labor involved is 
not entirely their fault and might often be reduced if the goods offered 
were selected with better understanding of theirdemands. Miss Weller’s 
story (page 584) of what a college home economics class learned about 
men’s shirts not only supplies excellent information about those articles 
but also suggests how to study any similar goods. Mr. Barber’s paper 
(page 587) brings home the point that if the household consumer will 
take the trouble she can exert real influence in the definition of food stand- 
ards. And the more she is known to do this, the sooner will canners get 
over the idea that she is willing to take such things on faith—an idea 
which Miss Morris (see page 590) found had by no means disappeared. 

All interested in giving the consumer a better idea of what he is buying 
will be grateful to the committee on foods of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for its statement on ‘““The Ideal Label for Foods.”’ We quote from 
the June 3 issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association: 


The container label of foods should conspicuously present such information as 
will properly inform the public of the true nature and quantity of the food within the 
package. The public deserves to know the ingredients of the foods it purchases. 
There are no sound arguments justifying secrecy on the composition of foods. Label 
identification of foods is a most cogent influence for prevention of incorrect, deceptive 
or fraudulent advertising apart from the package container. A properly informative 
label lays the basis for good sound advertising, the only kind of advertising the public 
or the food industry can permit in its own interest. 


The report also gives an illustrative diagram of this ideal food label. 
The first item is to be either the common name of the product with the 
added minor ingredients arranged in order of decreasing proportions or 
the fanciful trade name with a descriptive statement identifying the 
ingredients. Then come the net contents and the name of the manu- 
facturer, packer, or distributor. 


>*@>>-REVISION OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. By far the most 
important aid suggested for consumers since the passage of the pure food 
and drug law in 1906 is the revision of that act introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Copeland of New York just before Congress adjourned. The 
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bill is expected to be a prominent measure before Congress at thenext 
session. In the meantime the friends of such legislation can be studying 
its provisions and preparing to give it intelligent, widespread support. 
It is on the active legislative program of the American Home Economics 
Association and is certain to be pushed by state home economics asso- 
ciations. 

The bill is distinctly an administration measure. It was drawn up by 
the direction of President Roosevelt and was prepared in the Department 
of Agriculture under the direction of assistant secretary R. G. Tugwell, 
Walter G. Campbell, chief of the Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
and the Solicitor’s Office of the Department of Agriculture. It was ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice and submitted by Secretary Wallace 
to the chairmen of the agricultural committees of the Senate and House. 
Seven of the most significant provisions were briefly outlined in Secretary 
Wallace’s letters to the committee chairmen: 


(1) The prevention of false advertising. The need for the control of serious abuses 
in this field is generally recognized. 

(2) The inclusion of cosmetics. Serious injuries have occurred through the sale 
and use of cosmetic products of a character harmful to the user. The practice of 
deceptive labeling and advertising of such products should be regulated. 

(3) The establishment of tolerances for added poisons in foods. A complete elimi- 
nation of all poisonous substances from foods may be impossible. Where the presence 
of poisons is unavoidable, their amounts should be kept so low that by no possibility 
will the food be harmful to health. The present law contains no provision authoriz- 
ing the establishment of tolerances for poisons, but imposes upon the Government the 
obligation of showing affirmatively in every case that a food containing poisonous sub- 
stances may be harmful to health independent of similar adulterations prevailing 
extensively in other foods. 

(4) Authority for the Secretary, after notice and hearing, to promulgate definitions 
and standards for foods which will have the force and effect of law. Under the present 
law such authority extends to the field of canned foods only. Legal food standards 
like those now existing for official drug products are essential for efficient enforcement 
operations. 

(5) Power to require manufacturers to procure in certain cases Federal permits. 
This method of regulation will be invoked in those instances only where a menace to 
health is involved and where adequate protection to the public cannot be effected 
through the other provisions of the bill. 

(6) The control of drug products on the basis of therapeutic claims which are con- 
trary to the general agreement of medical opinion. This removes the burden imposed 
by the present law of proving not only that such statements are false but that they 
were made with fraudulent intent on the part of the manufacturer. This has seriously 
handicapped the Department in the extension of adequate protection to the public 
in the purchase of drugs labeled as treatments for various diseases. 
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(7) Requirement of informative labels. With one or two minor exceptions the 
present food and drugs act contains no positive labeling requirement. It merely pro- 
hibits false or misleading statements and these prohibitions are to some extent mini- 
mized by excepting provisos. A disclosure on the label of sufficient facts to enable 
intelligent and discriminating buying will operate unquestionably to the advantage of 
the consumer. 


Home economists interested in the bill (S. 1944) should write to their 
senators or congressmen for copies. Further information regarding its 
content and purpose can be obtained from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


7@>+AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. The appear- 
ance of “‘American Standards Year Book, 1932-1933” serves to remind us 
both of the American Standards Association and of the important réle of 
standardization in our national economy. To glance at the list of 
American standards approved or under consideration by the Association, 
one might imagine that they were mainly the affairs of the manufacturers, 
but in reality many of them are intended to facilitate distribution, and in 
order to make them satisfactory and enforcible it is of course necessary to 
consult the demands of the consumer. The list of cooperating bodies 
shows not only many engineering and manufacturing organizations, but 
city, state, and federal agencies, groups of retailers, and such distinctly 
consumer groups as the American Home Economics Association, the 
American Hospital Association, and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The American Home Economics Association is the only such 
group on the Standards Council, though the chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics is an alternate from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and representatives from other federal departments and national 
organizations are in a measure concerned with the interests of the ultimate 
consumer. 

The interrelation of these different divisions of our economic life in the 
standardization movement is admirably brought out in the introductory 
page of the Year Book, which bears the title ““What Standardization 
Does.” 


Industry’s chief problem today is how to distribute and merchandise goods. 
Standardization lies at the heart of mass production, which has been this country’s 
main contribution to industrial development. 

Standardization can play a similar fundamental rdle in the problem of distribution. 

By focusing on essentials, standardization brings lower distribution costs by elimi- 
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nating the need for high pressure salesmanship. This means that the customer buys 
standard quality goods at a lower price and the producer still makes a fair margin of 
profit. With a standardized product, buyer and seller speak the same language, bids 
are put on a comparable basis, fairness in competition in both domestic and foreign 
trade is promoted, and costly litigation is greatly decreased. Furthermore, indecision 
in both production and utilization—a prolific cause of inefficiency and waste—is 
eliminated. 

Standardization comes only after the facts have been studied and there is an agree- 
ment on controversial points. It thus encourages research and development, eliminat- 
ing useless traditions and obsolete production methods. It offers one of the quickest 
and surest means of putting the results of research into use. 

A standardized product can be manufactured for stock without fear of obso- 
lescence. This speeds deliveries and does away with over-time costs on rush orders. 

Standardization is in reality a form of industrial self-regulation where various 
manufacturing and technical groups work together not only to establish acceptable 


standards but also to prevent over-standardization. 
Consumer groups are coming more and more to realize that national standardization 


makes it possible to provide goods of standard quality at fair prices that can be relied 
upon for specific performance in use. Producers, on the other hand, find more and 
more that they can no longer work in isolation in standardizing their goods. Strong 
consumer groups can enforce acceptance of their ideas, or at least exert a strong influ- 
ence on the standards for products they buy. The methods of the American 
Standards Association provide a satisfactory means for ironing out producer-customer 
difficulties. 


The last paragraph quoted is of particular interest to home econ- 
omists because it reflects a growing inclination on the part of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association to consider quality standards for consumer 
goods as coming within the scope of its work and not confining itself to the 
more technical ones as it did in its early days when it was mainly an 
association of engineers. 

It is the opinion of many competent observers that as President Roose- 
velt’s attempt to make business coordinate itself gets further underway, 
the American Standards Association will prove increasingly important as 
a disinterested, non-official central agency in which the different interests 
concerned can come together to attack many of their interrelated prob- 
lems. The fact that Secretary Roper has contributed a foreword to this 
Year Book may possibly be considered an indication that should occasion 
arise, the administration would not be averse to avail itself of the cooper- 
ation of the American Standards Association. 


RESEARCH 


VITAMIN TESTS ON CALIFORNIA AND ASIATIC DATES 


AGNES FAY MORGAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


JHREE varieties of dates were included in the study here 
reported,! Asiatic Hallawis, California-grown Hallawis, and 
California-grown Deglet Noors. 

Three samples of the Asiatic Hallawis were studied, all 
from the crop of 1930. Two were received from the Hills Brothers 
Company of New York in October, 1930. One of these, designated DP, 
was made up of representative commercial packages of imported pas- 
teurized fruit such as is marketed under the name of Dromedary Dates. 
The other, D, was a bulk shipment of the same kind of dates, unpasteur- 
ized, just as they were received from Asia. The third sample, DPL, 
consisted of pasteurized Dromedary dates purchased on the open market 
in Berkeley in the spring of 1931. 

Three samples of California-grown Hallawis were received from Russel 
Brothers of Thermal, California. These dates were all picked on Sep- 
tember 23, 1936, from the same row of palms, some of the trees in which 
were 17 years old, and were shipped to Berkeley on September 25. One 
sample, designated CHTR, consisted of tree-ripened dates as taken from 
the palm. Another, CHF, taken from the same lugs, was fumigated in a 
vacuum of 28 plus, then exposed to carbon disulfide for about one and 
one-half hours. The third sample, CHW, also from the same lugs, was 
treated in exactly the manner used for commercial pack, that is, fumi- 
gated like CHF, then washed and dried. 

Three samples of California-grown Deglet Noor dates were received 
from the Deglet Noor Date Growers’ Association of Indio, California, 
through courtesy of Mr. D. H. Mitchell, plant manager. One of these 
samples, DNM, was picked when slightly green on October 6, 1930, 
artificially matured by being maintained for two or three days at 32°C., 


! The assistance of Frances Gillum in the analyses and part of the vitamin work is gratefully 
acknowledged. This study was aided by a grant from the Hills Brothers Company of New 
York. 
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and shipped to Berkeley on October 16. Another sample, DNTR, was 
picked from the same palms on October 15 when fully tree-ripened and 
shipped without further treatment on October 16. A third sample, 
DNF, received on November 9, 1930, had been fumigated with ethylene 
oxide plus carbon dioxide (1:9) for 10 to 12 hours but had not been 
artificially ripened; this last represents the ordinary market product. 

All of these samples were placed at first in a temperature of 0°C., but 
before most of the vitamin tests were made or the moisture content was 
determined they were transferred to a cool, dry room maintained at 
about 18°C. 

Determinations were made of water, ash, and phosphorus content, and 
tests for vitamins A, C, and D were conducted. The methods for vita- 
mins A and C were those in use in this laboratory (1, 2). That for vita- 
min D was as follows: 

Young rats of about 60 gm. body weight were placed on the Steenbock 
rachitogenic diet for 21 days. One or more were then killed and the 
rachitic condition established by the line test and blood-phosphorus 
determination. The other animals were then given a daily weighed 
dose, usually 2 gm. each for 10 days, of the dates to be tested or the ash 
of a similar amount of such dates. One group of 18 rats was kept 25 
days on 1 gm. of dates daily. One set of control animals was given cod- 
liver oil instead of dates as supplement to the basal diet and another re- 
ceived no supplement. To show the effects of irradiation, pasteurized 
Asiatic Hallawis (DP) were ground, spread in a thin layer, irradiated for 
30 minutes at 24 inches from the quartz mercury arc of a Hanovia lamp 
and fed on four different levels. At the end of the test period all rats 
were killed, the blood inorganic phosphorus was determined by the 
method of Fiske and Subbarow (3), and the freshly cut tibia were ex- 
amined for the deposit of calcium according to the usual line-test technic. 
In most cases the femurs were dried, extracted thoroughly with alcohol 
and ether, and ashed, the result being expressed as ash content of the 
dry extracted bone. All three of these criteria were used in judging the 
antirachitic effect of the date feeding. 

Results of the chemical analyses are given in table 1. Each item repre- 
sents the mean of several determinations made upon the variously 
prepared samples of a given variety of date. They show good agree- 
ment with those of Cleveland and Fellers (4) as to both ash and phos- 
phorus content. Our Dromedary dates were drier, however, than those 
used by these authors, because of conditions of storage. It is obvious 
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that no significant differences exist among the ash and phosphorus 
values of these three varieties of the fruit. A quartz spectrogram of 
Deglet Noor date ash kindly supplied to us by Dr. Roger W. Truesdail 
of Los Angeles indicated the presence of large amounts of sodium, potas- 
sium, calcium, magnesium; small amounts of iron, copper, aluminium, 
silicon, and lithium; and traces of rubidium, boron, titanium, vanadium, 
molybdenum, and manganese. The presence of small amounts of copper 
and possibly certain other of these elements is of interest in view of the 
emphasis given recently to their possible réle in hemoglobin production. 


TABLE 1 
Average results of chemical analyses of Asiatic and California dates 


ASH PHOSPHORUS 


VARIETY MOISTURE na 
n n n fres' 
material material material In ash 


per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


rn 14.0 1.97 2.28 | 0.066 | 3.37 
13.9 2.51 2.80 | 0.067 | 2.69 
19.1 1.89 2.33 | 0.052 | 2.78 


Vitamin A. The results of tests for vitamin A are shown in table 2. 
These values were mainly based on the vitamin A unit usually employed 
in this laboratory, namely, the amount of material required to produce a 
gain of about 6 gm. a week over a period of 8 weeks. For purposes of 
comparison, however, the vitamin A values of some of the dates were 
also calculated in terms of Sherman-Munsell units (5) and of the new 
International unit (6). The Sherman-Munsell unit, it will be recalled, 
requires only 3 gm. gain per week for 8 weeks; we found that to produce 
this would require from 0.75 to 1.0 gm. of Hallawi dates, either Asiatic 
or California. The International unit for vitamin A, adopted in 1931 
by the Health Organization of the League of Nations, is the quantity of 
material that would be equivalent in effect to 0.001 mg. of carotene. Its 
application in this study is discussed on page 608. 

The table shows that there is little difference in vitamin A content 
among the three kinds of dates, although the Asiatic and California 
Hallawis show closer agreement with one another than they do with the 
Deglet Noors. The samples of pasteurized Asiatic Hallawis show very 
satisfactory agreement with the unpasteurized one, indicating that the 
pasteurization process does not appreciably affect the value. 

The fumigation of the California Hallawis appears to have little effect 
upon the vitamin, although our figures for the unfumigated sample, 
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TABLE 2 
Average results of tests to determine vitamin A content of Asiatic and California dates 
WEIGHT OF ANIMALS 
TIO zee 
& 
= grams days | grams | grams | grams | grams 
Asiatic Hallawi 
D Unpasteurized 14.0, 1.00; 7 | 45 | 89/116) 27 | 4.2) 302 
1.25) 5 | 54 | 108 | 39 | 5.0 
1.50, 8 | 56 | 91 | 46 | 5.8 
2.00, 4 56} 45/120) 75 | 9.3 
DP Pasteurized, manu- | 14.0; 0.75) 5 | 36 | 83 100| 17 3.3} 292 
facturer’s sample 1.00; 8 | 42 84 107 | 23 | 3.9 
1.25) 1 56 | 90/126) 4.5 
1.50} 11 | 56 | 101 | 141 | 40 | 5.0 
2.00 56 | 70/ 138; 68 | 8.5 
DPL Pasteurized, locally | 14.0) 1.00} 8 | 34 | 102 | 124, 22 | 4.5) 285 
purchased 1.25, 8 | 53 | 101 | 133 | 32 | 4.2 
1.50} 8 | 49 | 80/117] 37 | 5.3 
2.00: 4 56 | 89/151 | 62 | 7.7 
California Hallawi 
CHTR Tree ripened 1.00| 4] 38 | 76| 86; 10 | 1.8) 377 
1.50} 4] 56 | 60 | 7.5 
CHF Tree ripened, fumi- | 13.9 1.00) 6 | 42 82 | 90 8 1.3) 302 
gated with CS; 1.50, 7 | 56 | 48 
CHW Fumigated, washed, | 24.3) 1.00; 3 | 45 75| 80 5 0.8) 186 
and dried—as usu- 1.25} 6 | 42 79} 98| 19} 3.1 
ally marketed 1.50; 5 | 49 | 90/118 | 28 | 4.0 
California Deglet Noor 
DNTR Tree ripened 19.7; 0.75, 3 | 42 | 89/105! 16 | 2.7| 300 
1.00; Si 76 | 107 | 31 | 4.0 
1.50, 7 | 53 | 95/135] 40 | 5.3 
2.00| 3 | 56 | 134) 85 | 10.6 
DNF Tree ripened and | 18.7} 1.00) 5 | 51 | 100| 33 | 4.5) 294 
fumigated 1.50; 7 | 56 | 89| 41 | 5.1 
DNM Artificially matured | 19.1; 0.75; 2 | 32 | 93 | 110| 17 | 3.7) 338 
—as usually mar- 1.00; 6 | 56 | 79| 125| 5.7 
keted 1.50; 6 | 56 | 124] 52 | 6.5 
2.00: 56} 97) 55 | 7.0 
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CHTR, are perhaps too few for final conclusions. This sample fermented 
after a few weeks, and further data could not be obtained. The washed 
sample, CHW, appears to have a slightly lower vitamin content than the 
unwashed samples, a result which is not unexpected. The low values 
found with the 1.0 gm. doses of all the California Hallawi dates are some- 
what puzzling, since the 1.50 gm. doses allowed even better growth than 
did the corresponding amount of Asiatic Hallawis. 

The general resemblance between the six samples of Asiatic and Cali- 
fornia Hallawi dates as to vitamin A content appears to indicate that the 
genetic factors in a single variety of the fruit are of more consequence in 
establishing this characteristic than are soil, climate, and horticultural 
practice. It is probably fair to say, however, that the California speci- 
men, CHW, which had been subjected to fumigation, washing, and dry- 
ing, appeared definitely lower in vitamin A than the other California 
Hallawi specimens and also lower than Asiatic specimens of this variety. 

The Deglet Noors showed some interesting variations. Apparently 
the maturation process tends to prevent vitamin A destruction, to cata- 
lyze its formation, or to render it more easily absorbable, since the 
artificially matured but unfumigated sample, DNM, showed somewhat 
better vitamin A activity than did the tree-ripened and fumigated. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the figures obtained by Smith 
and Meeker (7) from Arizona-grown Deglet Noors matured at a higher 
temperature. Tests in which the Arizona dates were fed at the level of 
1.25 gm. daily for 8 weeks showed 3.4 gm. gain per week, a figure very 
similar to the 3.7 gm. gain obtained by us with a 0.75 gm. dosage of DNM, 
artificially matured Deglet Noors. Smith and Meeker found 477 
Sherman-Munsell units per pound in the moisture-free material of 
Arizona Deglet Noors. They also tested the vitamin A value of Arizona 
Thoorys and Maktums and found 708 Sherman-Munsell units per pound 
of moisture free material. Making allowance for the moisture in our 
California samples, the vitamin A value of our Hallawis appears almost 
identical with that of Arizona Maktums and Thoorys, but the California 
Deglet Noors show a somewhat higher value than those from Arizona. 
In fact, their vitamin A content appears somewhat greater than that of 
any other dates here considered, though the differences cannot be said to 
be entirely consistent and may indeed not be significant. 

The larger vitamin A content of the California as compared with the 
Arizona-grown Deglet Noors may be due to the lower temperature used 
in tue maturation process, 90°F. for the former as compared with 100° 
to 105°F. for the latter. Sievers and Barger (8) state that rapid de- 
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terioration occurs in California Deglet Noors when temperatures above 
100°F. are used. The maturation process used on the California-grown 
Deglet Noors certainly did not decrease the vitamin A content, for, as 
noted above, the maturated sample was a better source of the vitamin A 
than were the other two Deglet Noor samples. The fumigation was 
likewise innocuous. No corresponding inference can be drawn for the 
maturation of the Arizona dates since these were not compared with tree- 
ripened specimens. 

In earlier work carried on in this laboratory (9) with the International 
unit for vitamin A, feeding 0.001 mg. pure crystalline carotene of 180°C. 
melting point daily for 8 weeks had been found to produce growth at the 
rate of 6.9 gm. a week, a figure since confirmed by using a sample of the 
international standard carotene distributed by the League of Nations 
Health Organization. When 0.001 mg. of this was fed daily to 8 rats 
they showed an average weekly gain of 6.8 gm. with a range from 5 to 9 
gm. When apricots (9) and peaches and nectarines (10) were used to 
supply the same amount of carotene, growth occurred at a similar rate, 6 
to 8 gm. weekly. Assuming that 6 gm. weekly gain is the minimum rate 
characteristic of a daily intake of 0.001 gm. carotene, the quantity of the 
various dates required to yield this much carotene was calculated from the 
gains observed. In all cases the figures thus obtained were close to 1.50 
gm., and from them were calculated the international units per pound of 
material as shown in the last column of table 2. Little difference is 
seen among these values except in the relatively low one for CHW, 
washed California Hallawis (2.50 gm. required to supply 0.001 mg. 
carotene), which was 186 units, and the relatively high one for CHTR, 
the tree-ripened specimen of the same fruit (1.20 gm. required to supply 
0.001 mg. carotene), which was 377 units. In the latter case, however, 
some doubt is thrown on the significance of the figures for the 1.50 gm. 
daily dose because of the low figure obtained with the 1.00 gm. dose. 
The artificially matured Deglet Noor, DNM, produced consistently 
higher vitamin activity at every level of feeding than did any of the other 
samples tested. 

A few colorimetric tests were made for carotene content after acetone- 
ether extraction (9) on Asiatic Hallawi dates and Deglet Noor dates of 
the crop of 1932. The results showed 0.066 and 0.060 mg. of carotene per 
100 gm. of fruit, figures which agree very well with those obtained through 
the feeding tests. When pyridine (9) was used for extraction, however, 
much larger values were found, 0.222 and 0.176 mg. per 100 gm. It is 
possible either that pyridine extraction is not suitable for such sugar-rich 
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material as dates or that a good deal of the date carotene is lost in diges- 
tion and so is not transformable into vitamin A. 

Vitamin C. Only one specimen, the pasteurized Asiatic Hallawi, 
DP, was tested for vitamin C. Nineteen guinea pigs weighing 250 to 
350 gm. each were given the basal diet and in addition as much of the 
date meat as they would consume. Careful records were kept of the 
actual intakes of both basal diet and dates. The average amount of 
dates eaten was 4.5 gm. per day, and the average survival was 22 days. 
Severe scurvy resulted in all cases. These results may have been due 
largely to the refusal of the animals to consume larger amounts of the 


fruit. 


TABLE 3 
Average results of 10-day tests to determine the vitamin D content of Asiatic and California dates 
NUMBER | DAILY puospnonus | ETHER 
SUPPLEMENT TO BASAL DIET OF RATS DOSAGE LINE TEST IH 100 cc. aan 
gm. mg. per cent 
Dates 
Asiatic Hallawis 
Unpasteurized (D)...............- 9 2 2.3 
18 4° +? 
11 2 + 1.9 3.09 
4 2 - 1.8 27.6 
= 3 2 ++ 1.1 32.8 
3 1 ++ 1.2 32.2 
3 0.5 +4 1.3 36.9 
3 0.05 +4 1.8 32.3 
California Hallawis, tree ripened. .... . . 8 2 + 2.3 28.3 
California Delget Noors, tree ripened 
California Delget Noors, tree ripened 
2 2 - 2.3 24.1 
8 0.025 |++++ 4.3 39.0 
* Period of test 25 days. 


Vitamin D. Both Asiatic and California Hallawi dates were tested for 
vitamin D, and the results are shown in table 3. In general, both the 
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Asiatic and the California Hallawis appeared to promote slight but meas- 
urable antirachitic activity. The line tests showed healing (+) quite 
consistently, whereas the date ash alone produced a negative effect. 
The determinations of blood phosphorus and femur ash were somewhat 
inconsistent, but the figures were usually a little higher when dates were 
fed. In the case of the one set of animals used for the Deglet Noor 
tests, nearly identical results were obtained from feeding the dates and 
the date ash. 

As shown by both line test and femur ash, irradiated dates in very 
small doses produced results slightly but definitely better than the others, 
although they did not increase the inorganic phosphorus in the blood. 
This result is similar to those observed by Hess, Weinstock, and Gross 
(11) in feeding tests with irradiated milk, cod-liver oil, and viosterol. 
They conclude that there may be a local as well as a systemic factor in- 
volved in the healing of the rachitic lesion and that small doses of irra- 
diated ergosterol may be ineffective in supplying either one or the other. 
It is possible that if the irradiated dates had been fed in considerably 
larger amounts, they might have produced more definite and complete 
evidences of healing. 

Summary. 1. Three samples of Asiatic Hallawi dates, pasteurized, 
unpasteurized, and locally purchased pasteurized (Dromedary dates) 
were tested for vitamin A; the pasteurized sample was also tested for 
vitamin C; and both the pasteurized and unpasteurized ones were tested 
for vitamin D. All three were analyzed for water, ash, and phosphorus. 

The vitamin A content was found to be nearly identical in the three 
(about 300 International units per pound as usually marketed). A very 
small decrease was noted as a result of pasteurization or marketing 
conditions. No vitamin C was found in the amounts which the experi- 
mental animals would eat. Slight but probably real vitamin D activity 
was seen to result from both normal and irradiated samples of the fruit. 

2. Three samples of California-grown Hallawi dates, all tree-ripened, 
one fumigated with carbon disulfide, and one fumigated and commer- 
cially washed, were similarly tested, except that no vitamin C trial was 
made. The vitamin A content in the tree-ripened and fumigated speci- 
men was found to be nearly the same as that of the imported Hallawis, 
but was definitely less in the washed sample (186 International units per 
pound as usually marketed). The same slight vitamin D value was 
present in these dates as in the imported Hallawis. Thus variety rather 
than horticultural conditions appears to control the vitamin value of this 
fruit. 
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3. Three samples of California-grown Deglet Noor dates were assayed 
for vitamins A and D. These were, respectively, tree-ripened, tree- 
ripened and fumigated, and artificially matured. The vitamin A con- 
tent (338 International units per pound as usually marketed) was some- 
what larger in the artificially matured sample of this date than in the 
Hallawis. Expressed as Sherman-Munsell units this is 747 units per 
pound of dry matter or 605 as usually marketed. This is larger than the 
value found by Smith and Meeker for artificially matured Arizona Deglet 
Noors. No deterioration was noted as a result of either the maturation 
or fumigation processes used. 

Slight if any antirachitic value was shown by the tree-ripened speci- 
men of Deglet Noors, the only sample of Deglet Noor examined for 
vitamin D. 
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Spending the Family Income. Revised 
Edition. By S. Acnes DonuHAM. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1933, pp. 222, $1.75. 

The major part of this book, which 
Miss Donham originally wrote in 1921, 
can never be out of date. Like much of 
the subject matter in Mrs. Richards’ 
“Cost of Living Series” it deals with 
fundamentals that do not change. These 
fundamentals have, however, been 
brought into renewed prominence in the 
revised edition by being presented in 
their relation to present-day conditions. 

In the present version Miss Donham 
has again in mind the ethics rather than 
the mechanics of spending. Her use of 
the “Graphic Circle” in picturing the dis- 
tribution of the income is an effective 
way of stimulating a close study of in- 
dividual problems. Only as a family 
works out its own economic salvation 
through the application of fundamental 
principles can the income be made to 
cover the family’s needs. 

Several notable chapters have been 
added. The first of these, ‘““The Object 
in Spending,” sets up the ideal of a well- 
rounded and abundant life through a 
right adjustment of the economic center, 
life’s “fourth dimension.” “When this 
cube of life is poised exactly upon its 
economic center, it swings within the 
circle of the individual income without 
friction or knocking corners. Moved 
ever so slightly from its center, the 
corners of the cube knock against the 


circle at every turn, and the best de- 
velopment of physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual life becomes impossible.” 

Very timely is the chapter on “The 
Double Income”’ with its conclusion that 
separate earnings by the wife may make 
or mar family harmony according as they 
add to or detract from a well-rounded 
family life. 

A careful study of the chapter on 
“Cash or Credit” should help to safe- 
guard future spenders from the lure of 
“easy” payments without sufficient 
money in the bank at the time of pur- 
chase to meet the payments when due. 

The keynote of budget wisdom is again 
struck in the chapter on “Irregular and 
Reduced Incomes.”’ It gives needed em- 
phasis to the importance of keeping up 
the family morale in time of stress. 
Drastic economies may be necessary, but 
even these should be based on a far- 
seeing plan and keeping in mind the 
desirability of maintaining things that 
the family cannot give up without loss 
of spirit. 

A revised and enlarged bibliography 
is a valuable addition. 

The book, like its predecessor, offers 
practical help in meeting the problems 
of the individual income, the student’s 
income, and the child’s income, although 
it is addressed for the most part to the 
family group. Study groups of all ages 
will find in it profitable and challenging 
subjects for discussion——IpA S. Har- 
RINGTON, American Homemakers, Inc. 
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What to Tell the Public about Health. New 
York: American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1933, pp. 255, $2. 

“A collection of short articles aimed to 
present in simple terms the facts about 
the prevention of disease and the pro- 
motion of health” and chosen as “useful 
in local newspaper columns, as the basis 
of health talks, as health lessons in schools, 
as guides for students of public health, 
and for numerous other purposes.”’ In- 
cludes also a list of recent books and a 
list of organizations that supply health 
education material. 


Improvised Equi pment in the Home Care of 
the Sick. By Lyta M.Otson. Second 
Edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1933, pp. 197, $1.25. 
Simple, practical, well-arranged, clearly- 

illustrated suggestions for improvising 
substitutes for expensive hospital equip- 
ment out of things found in ordinary 
homes or procurable at little cost. In- 
tended primarily for nurses, the book 
should prove useful for home economics 
classes or homemakers interested in home 
nursing. 


Social Work Year Book, 1933. Editor, 
Frep S. Hatt. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1933, pp. 680, $4. 
Like its predecessor of 1929, this vol- 

ume includes both an authoritative 

record of organized activities and brief 
descriptions of the agencies operating in 
the social field. Among them are not 

a few dealing with homemaking and 

family life, so that the volume is a valu- 

able reference on home economics in 
social work, the more so as each of the 
special articles gives cross references to 
related ones. That on “Home Econom- 
ics’ quotes the definition given in the 
paper prepared by the American Home 
Economics Association for the Second 
International Congress of Social Work, 
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and the paragraph on home informa- 
tion centers from the same article (Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics, May, 1932). 
Home economics extension work is recog- 
nized as significant rural social work. 


Fighting the Insects. By L. O. Howarp. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. 333, $2.50. 

Informal, readable recollections of the 
well-known former chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, including many facts and 
anecdotes about progress in entomology 
and also about the interesting persons 
with whom he has come in contact in 
Washington (especially at the Cosmos 
Club) and on scientific missions abroad. 


Hollow Folk. By MANDEL SHERMAN and 
Tuomas R. Henry. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1933, 
pp. 215, $2. 

An informal report of the study made 
through the Washington Child Research 
Center in five communities of varying 
degrees of isolation in the foothills of the 
Virginia Blue Ridge. Begun with a 
small gift from the American Home 
Economics Association, the work was 
continued with grants from the Payne 
Fund. The findings as here presented 
give a vivid, rather popular picture of 
the communities, their physical condi- 
tions, and the ways of life of their inhabi- 
tants. 


Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture. By 
Frances G. SWEENEY, Emity Fan- 
NING Barry, and ALice E. SCHOEL- 
KopF. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932, pp. 335, $2.50. 

“A study in the integration of social 
studies, English, and art in the junior 
high school” by teachers in the Lincoln 
School, principally significant for its ex- 
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position of the philosophy of the inte- 
grated curriculum and for the account of 
its practical application, but also valu- 
able for the subject matter and references 
on everyday life in China and Japan. 


The Blue Teapot. By JEAN LEE LATHAM. 
Chicago: The Dramatic Publishing 
Company, 1932, pp. 34, $0.35. 

An amusing, easily staged, one-act play 
originally produced under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Club of Geneva, New York, 
with two men and two women characters 
representing the points of view of an 
older and a younger couple as to the com- 
promises which husband and wife should 
make over household belongings. 


Social Planning and Adult Education, 
By Joun W. Herrinc. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 
138, $1.25. 

This account of the Chester County 
(Pennsylvania) project includes both a 
local social planning program begun 
before the war and “an adventure in the 
use of the County Unit for Adult Edu- 
cation” begun by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education in 1928 and 
merged with the local program in 1929. 
Combined with these is a discussion of 
the use of adult education in making and 
carrying out a social plan and the phi- 
losophy and possible developments of 
such projects. 


Rural Social Trends. By EpMUND DE 
S. BRuNNER and J. H. Kors. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1933, pp. 386, $4. 

One of the monographs from the 

President’s Committee on Social Trends, 
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embodying scientific “information as- 
sembled for the use of the Committee 
in the preparation of its report, Recent 
Social Trends in the United States.” 
This study was originally initiated by 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research but was taken over and ex- 
panded by the Committee. The open- 
ing chapters deal with the underlying 
factors of rural social life, and the later 
ones give more detailed information 
about the life, organizations, and insti- 
tutions of rural communities for the 
decade 1920-1930. Valuable for stud- 
ents and workers in rural life and educa- 
tion. 


Rural Adult Education. By BENSON 
Y. Lanpis and Joun D. WItarp. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. 229, $1.75. 

A description of the “amazing variety 
of agencies and of methods in use in 
helping rural people to continue their 
education beyond the days of schooling,” 
with discussion of the need and probable 
emergence of “some sort of system, not 
too rigid, and yet something coherent 
and really planned, that will both save 
wastes of money and energy and give 
rural folk the benefit of opportunities 
based upon sound theory and effective 
practice.” Based on a study begun by 
Dr. Willard before his death in 1931 and 
completed by Dr. Landis, who, as execu- 
tive officer in the Federal Council of 
Churches, of the American Country 
Life Association, and the American 
Association for Adult Education, shows 
the breadth of interests represented. 
One of a series of studies in adult educa- 
tion. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The treatment of maternal attitudes in 
problems of guidance, MADELINE W. 
Moore. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 3, No. 
2 (1933, April) pp. 113-127. 

The problems presented by mothers 
in child guidance clinics are illustrated 
by means of three case studies, in one of 
which the mother’s relationship to the 
child was attacked indirectly, another in 
which the relationship was changed di- 
rectly, and a third, in which the treat- 
ment was directed towards the mother 
alone. 


Rebellion and its relation to delinquency 
and neurosis in sixty adolescents, 
SPAFFORD ACKERLY. Am. J. Ortho- 
psychiat.3, No. 2 (1933, April) pp. 147- 
160. 

In a study of 30 delinquents and of 
30 non-delinquent siblings whose aver- 
age age was 14 years, the intelligence, 
physical health, body build were found 
to be about the same in two groups. 
Half of the delinquents were more ex- 
traverted, had been over-active, restless, 
irritable infants and showed more poor 
health and emotional imbalance. All 
the children who rebelled against handi- 
caps were in the delinquent group and 
doing poorly in school. All the siblings 
were non-delinquent and with one excep- 
tion were doing well. Effective rebellion 
went hand in hand with a comparative 
healthy ego-integration. Delinquency 
may be an outlet for more serious psy- 
chotic trauma. 


Child Study 10, No. 8 (1933, May-June) 

pp. 219-235. 

An issue mainly devoted to “the child 
and the group” with articles by various 
authors on the “urge to belong, houses 
for children, the gang and the frontier, 


youth organizations and social living, the 
summer adventure, a community nurs- 
ery school and a chance to be on one’s 
own,” 


A family at college, May E. Peasopy. 
Child Welfare 27, No. 9 (1933, May) 
pp. 452-454. 

A description of the summer school at 
the School of Euthenics at Vassar Col- 
lege with its provision for father, mother, 
and children. Illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 


Cool ensembles for hot weather, CLARICE 
L. Scorr. Child Welfare 27, No. 9 
(1933, May) pp. 466-467. 

Pictures and suggestions for summer 
clothing for small children. 


Do children need leisure, W. H. Kir- 
PATRICK. Childhood Educ. 9, No. 8 
(1933, May) pp. 395-396. 

Instead of release from unintelligent 
work, either in school or at home, chil- 
dren need meaningful activity at all times, 
whether in play or work. 


Shall early childhood education be modi- 
fied to respond to the changing social 
order? G. D. Stopparp. Childhood 
Educ, 9, No. 8 (1933, May) pp. 397- 
405. 

A plea for limiting the child’s experi- 
ences to the parts of his world which he 
can understand and a discussion of the 
danger of too great pressure on the part 
of adults who have an axe to grind and of 
inculcating prejudices which the child 
would not have unless given to him by 
adults. 


An explanatory outline for lay observers 
of nursery groups, D. C. THompson 
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and R. W. Wasnpurn. Childhood 

Educ. 9, No. 8 (1933, May) pp. 406- 

407. 

Specific suggestions of what to look 
for when observing play groups or nurs- 
ery school groups of children. 


A study of children’s interests in maga- 
zines, JEssrE ABBott and BERNICE 
Wriums. Childhood Educ. 9, No. 8 
(1933, May) pp. 424-426. 

The six magazines most frequently 
checked as popular by 500 fourth to 
seventh grade children were Boy’s Life, 
Playmate, American Boy, The Open Road 
for Boys, National Geographic. This 
choice was influenced by the fact that 
these magazines were among those avail- 
able in the school rooms. 


Eating habits in relation to personality 
development of two and three year old 
children, A. Exrot. Genetic 
Monographs 13, No. 5 (1933, May) 
pp. 403-481. 

A study of “‘finickiness” in eating and 
its relation to personality development 
in 69 preschool children. The traits 
most commonly associated with “‘finicki- 
ness’’ were exaggerated self-assertion and 
undue and uncontrolled emotional expres- 
sion. There were thirteen traits in 
which the finicky eaters differed from 
the non-finicky. When the behavior of 
the children about eating improved there 
was also improvement in the personality 
difficulties. 


The child and the doctor, H. G. Butt. 
Hygeia 11, No. 5 (1933, May) pp. 
401-403. 

The importance of a friendly, confi- 
dential relationship between the doctor 
and his child patients is emphasized and 
practical suggestions are made for both 
parents and physicians. 
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People grow this way too, E. LEE Vin- 
cENT. Hygeia 11, No. 5 (1933, May) 
pp. 425-429 +. 

Personalities grow as well as bodies 
and minds. The growth of anger, fear, 
and love are described from infancy 
through maturity in a way which en- 
lists the confidence of the reader in a de- 
sire to continue to grow towards his 
ideal of himself. 


Preschool age dentistry, FRANK A. DELA- 
BARRE. J. Am. Dental Assoc’n 20, 
No. 1 (1933, Jan.) pp. 124-128. 

The author believes that the only way 
to prevent the appalling record of den- 
tal caries is to have thorough examina- 
tions and corrections for all children 
made during the preschool period. 


Child management, C. W. Witson. J. 
Am. Dental Assoc’n 20, No. 5 (1933, 
May) pp. 890-897. 

The practical suggestions here given 
for handling children in the dentist’s 
office in order to secure their cooperation 
should be of interest to mothers and 
teachers in preparing the child for his 
experience in the dentist’s office. 


A study of the means of influence of socio- 
economic factors upon the personality 
of children, K. V. Fravis. J. Juven- 
ile Research 17, No. 2 (1933, April) pp. 
70-77. 

A comparison of two groups of normal 
children, one from a well-to-do and one 
from a poor section of a small city, shows 
no differences in the personality adjust- 
ment of the children, even though the 
average intelligence of the rich group was 
12 points higher. Attitudes of parents 
towards education and school activity 
were the same. Parent attitudes were 
the decisive factor in the personality of 
children and in determining the good or 
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bad effect of economic and social con- 
ditions. Parents’ attitudes were closely 
related to that of their own parents and 
their own childhood bringing up. 


The subnormal child—seventeen years 
after, Ruta E. FarrsBanxs. Ment. 
Hyg. 17, No. 2 (1933, April) pp. 177- 
208. 

An unusual study of 122 children diag- 
nosed as subnormal 17 years ago now 
restudied and compared with 100 normal 
children from the same community. 
More of the subnormal group have mar- 
ried and have children; promiscuity, 
prostitution, and illegitimacy are slightly 
more frequent among them. Ten per 
cent are receiving financial aid, while 
none of the control group is; almost as 
many of the subnormal group are self- 
supporting, but living conditions are not 
so comfortable as among the normal; two- 
thirds earn their living as laborers; a 
larger percentage have juvenile court 
records, but police court records are 
about the same for both groups. There 
is more alcoholism but less social drink- 
ing among the subnormal. Most of 
them went no further than the fifth 
grade in school, while in the control 
group several graduated from high school 
and a few went to college. 


Sanity in mental hygiene, A. Myerson. 
Ment. Hyg. 17, No. 2 (1933, April) 
pp. 217-225. 

A warning that mental hygiene is not a 
panacea for all ills, that only as it is 
based on verifiable facts will it continue 
to function, and that if it continues to 
claim too much for itself it will end in 
disillusionment and indifference. 


Helping the child control his emotions, 
SMILEY BLanton. Parents’ Mag. 8, 
No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 16-17 +. 

The importance of the childish loves 
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and hates within the family group are 
shown and ways are suggested in which 
the adults may help the child. 


Graduation test for parents, G. H. 
Groves. Parents’ Mag. 8, No. 6 
(1933, June) pp. 21. 

A group of multiple-choice questions 
which parents will enjoy answering and 
the answers to which make a good basis 
for discussion. 


Ways to succeed as a mother, MARION 
L. FAEGRE. Parents’ Mag. 8, No. 6 
(1933, June) pp. 22-23 +. 

Answers to questions which mothers 
frequently ask about how to be reasonable, 
have a wholesome emotional atmosphere, 
and provide for much play and activity. 


Social methods for social problems, E. C. 

LINDEMAN. Progressive Educ. 10, No. 

5 (1933, May) pp. 253-255. 

The subtitle “A note on the function 
of the discussion leader in emotional con- 
ferences” indicates the scope of the out- 
line. Discussion leaders assist the group 
in confronting its situation, help in sus- 
taining relevancy and pertinency of dis- 
cussion, keep discussion moving in a 
problem-solving direction, and summa- 
rize the contributions made. 


Individual guidance for parents, L. H. 
Meek. Progressive Educ. 10, No. 5 
(1933, May) pp. 263-267. 

The needs of parents for individual 
help are here shown and several plans 
for individual guidance are described: 
the Monday Council of the nursery 
school at Cornell, the participation of 
mothers as assistants in the Albany 
Nursery School, and the consultation 
centers of the American Child Study As- 
sociation, at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
and at Columbia University. 

E. McG. 
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EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


GENERAL 

Education and our present social prob- 

lem, Joun Dewey. Educ. Method 12, 

No. 7 (1933, Apr.) pp. 385-390. 

Teachers have a responsibility which 
they have failed to grasp because they 
lack knowledge of economic matters, are 
not closely enough associated with other 
workers, and do not realize the commu- 
nity of interest which they have with 
others and the need for working with 
others to attack the causes of the “‘cha- 
otic and inequitable economic order of 
society.” 


Two curriculum concepts—building and 
growing, F. Bruce. Educ. 
Method 12, No. 7 (1933, Apr.) pp. 420- 
426. 

The method of building on to old ma- 
terial or of ‘‘wrecking” the old material 
and completely rebuilding it is contrasted 
with the method of determining what 
“changes” are needed in pupils and of 
organizing the course so as to insure these 
changes as a result. The second method 
is said to challenge an instructor to hon- 
estly look at the fundamental purposes 
and accomplishments of his course and so 
stimulate him to grow. It also provides 
for a growing course by keeping the in- 
structor in touch with student attitudes 
and enabling him to make adjustments 
necessary to meet shifts in student view- 
point. 


Adaptation of instruction and materials 
to maturation levels, Paut A. Witty 
and Wiiu1am G. Brinx. Educ. Trends 
2, No. 2 (1933, May) pp. 22-29. 

More attention needs to be given to 
physiological age, mental age, educa- 


tional age, social and emotional maturity 
in the choice of methods and materials 
of instruction. “Maximum learning oc- 
curs when and only when motivated 
repetition is attended by a judicious use 
of tangible, realizable goals—goals which 
are attainable because they are in accord 
with the child’s stage of development in 
one or more of the levels of growth.” 


Understanding the child. N. Y. State 
Educ. 20, No. 6 (1933, Mar.) pp. 439- 
459. 

This whole magazine deals with the 
mental hygiene problems in teaching 
and the responsibility of the teacher for 
understanding herself and “educating 
the emotions” of her pupils. An ex- 
tensive bibliography in mental hygiene 
is included. 


Emphasis needed in extension work, 

Cart C. Taytor. Rural Am. 11, No. 

3 (1933, Mar.) p. 2. 

To technical knowledge and skill re- 
lated to products must be added knowl- 
edge and capacity in leadership in de- 
veloping adequate homes, institutions, 
communities, and culture in rural areas. 
One must guard against becoming “the 
hired men and women of mere money 
makers, rather than the harbingers and 
leaders of an adequate and satisfying 
life.” 


Science—truth or propaganda, Oris W. 
CALDWELL. School & Soc. 37, No. 946 
(1933, Feb. 11) pp. 169-174. 

The unscientific statements made by 
some educators are severely criticized. 
An experiment showing that specific in- 
struction produces changed attitudes is 
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described to refute a claim that attitudes 
are only by-products of carefully planned 
teaching. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Conflicting attitudes toward supervision, 
Ropert W. FREDERICK and HELEN 
Hatrer. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 19, 
No. 4 (1933, Apr.) pp. 307-314. 

The difference between the viewpoints 
expressed regarding certain supervisory 
devices by student teachers, teachers in 
the field, and supervisors indicates quite 
decided differences in the attitudes of 
supervisor and supervised regarding the 
principles and technics of supervision. 
Rapport cannot be established until 
more common understanding is estab- 
lished. 


A guide to the literature on education of 
teachers, JoHN HERROLD LANCASTER. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 19, No. 5 
(1933, May) pp. 363-372. 

A check list of subject headings for 
locating material on the education of 
teachers in indexes is supplemented by a 
list of places to look for abstracts, book 
reviews, directories, periodicals, research 
problems, and statistics dealing with this 
question. 


Report of investigation of practice teach- 
ing in standard colleges, Arthur J. 
Yoemans and Richard L. Woolbert. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 19, No. 5 
(1933, May) pp. 386-390. 

A study of the practices followed in 90 
colleges in relation to student teaching 
is reported, showing the prerequisite 
courses, type of practice given, personnel 
of supervision, technic of criticism, and 
the method of insuring teacher prepara- 
tion. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A changing emphasis in home economics 
in the day school program, GLADys 
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Wycxorr. News Bull., Am. Voc. 

Assoc’n 8, No. 11 (1933, May) p. 15. 

The use of objectives set up by pupils 
are described, including those for class 
work and those for home projects as well 
as the means of meeting individual dif- 
ferences in a class group. 


Meeting present homemaking needs 
through training the consumer, JESSIE 
V. Cores. News Bull., Am. Voce. 
Assoc’n 8, No. 11 (1933, May) pp. 
16-17. 

Buyers need to be led to (1) appreciate 
their responsibilities as consumers, (2) to 
recognize problems of consumption, (3) to 
find means of solving these problems. 
This type of teaching is much more diffi- 
cult than that which gives “rules of ac- 
tion,” but also much more fundamental. 


Home economics number. Educ. 53, No. 

9 (1933, May) pp. 513-539. 

Nine articles dealing primarily with 
the teaching of family and social rela- 
tions, and child development are included 
in this number. There are also articles 
on “student needs and home economics,” 
“the foods class and objective tests,” 
and “modern demands for modified 
teaching methods in home economics.” 


New opportunities in home economics as 
the supervisor sees it, MARION S. VAN 
Lrew. A class project of welfare 
work, HazEL BARRows. Meal plan- 
ning from welfare food lists, Daisy 
M. Srackuouse. Prac. Home Econ. 
11, No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 165, 189, 
190; 167; 168, 188, 189. 

Ways and means of meeting the chal- 
lenge of the present economic situation 
in homes and communities and cooperat- 
ing toward the welfare of families are 
described. 


Graded difficulties in teaching foods, 
Marie P. Prac. Home Econ. 
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11, No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 166+. 

A plan for grading the problems in 
foods in three successive junior and 
senior high school grades is described. 


Child development and home economics 
in Minnesota, EstHeER McGinnis and 
Aura I, Keever. Prac. Home Econ. 
11, No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 171-173. 

A survey made in a representative sam- 
ple of communities in Minnesota shows 
the grade placement of child develop- 
ment courses, their content, the teacher’s 
training, the references used, and the 
projects carried by pupils. An extensive 
annotated bibliography prepared with 
the classroom teacher in mind has items 
starred which can be used by the pupils. 


Why teach home economics, BEss 
Goopykoontz. School Life 18, No. 9 
(1933, May) p. 144. 

Reduced budgets for public schools 
have made it necessary to keep in the 
curriculum only those subjects which 
make a difference to pupils in ways that 
are important. ‘‘Home Economics, more 
than many other fields of work, consists 
of problems that are worth solving right 
now.” (The paper is based on a recent 
nation-wide radio talk.) 


FOREIGN 


Thoughts on the teaching of domestic 
science. III Method. Marcaret 
WEDDELL. Housecraft 6, No. 3 (1933, 
Mar.) pp. 67-68 +. 

Two significant changes have been oc- 
curring in teaching this subject—reorgan- 
izing content from the logical to the proj- 
ect plan and the transfer of the center of 
action from the teacher to the pupil. 
These involve more use of books by 
pupils, more individual adaptation, more 
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demonstrations by pupils, more visits 
and discussions, 


Anew school subject, A CoRRESPONDENT. 
Times |London] Educ. Supp. No. 930 
(1933, Feb. 25) p. 57. 

This discussion of “Culture and Fn- 
vironment” by F. R. Leavis and D. 
Thompson (noted on p. 515 of the June— 
July issue) suggests that an extension of 
the work done in certain domestic train- 
ing colleges is needed to offset the appeals 
of advertisers and certain novelists and 
that, in addition, each school subject 
needs to develop “the critical habit” 
and enable pupils to think their way out 
of the vicious circle being created by 
luxury, fear, social conformity, and other 


appeals. 


Nursery schools. Times [London] Educ. 

Supp. No. 931 (1933, Mar. 4) p. 69. 

A scheme for establishing nurseries 
in depressed areas which will later be 
taken over by the educational system is 
being developed as a means of maintain- 
ing the health and nutrition of children 2 
to 5 yearsold, who do not have the benefit 
of school medical inspection and school 
meals. The cooperation of unemployed 
men and women is sought in the care and 
management of the children. 


Mothercraft and fathercraft, A cor- 
respondent. Times [London] L£duc. 
Supp., No. 941. (1933, May) p. 145. 
Prevention of difficulties in social de- 

velopment seems to be a needed “‘educa- 

tional contribution toward securing the 
welfare of the nation.” Some instruc- 
tion in child management should become 

a part of the “time table of senior 


schools.” 
B.I.C. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Facteurs sociaux de _ |’alimentation 
[Social elements of nutrition], A. Rou- 
BAKINE. Bull. Soc. Sci. d’Hygiene Ali- 
mentaire 21, No. 1 and 2 (1933, May) 
pp. 30-67. 

The author makes the point that 
man’s food supply at every stage of cul- 
ture has been determined primarily by 
his social relations and economic situa- 
tion rather than by instinctive or con- 
scious adaptation to real physiological 
needs.—H. K. S. 


Study of tenderness in pastries made 
from flours of varying strengths, 
Minna C. DENTON, BEULAH GorRDON, 
and Rut Sperry. Cereal Chem. 10, 
No. 2 (1933, March) pp. 156-160. 
Details are given concerning a method 

for making standard pastry wafers and 

testing their tenderness. Results from 

13 flours showed room and dough temper- 

atures to be important factors. With 

the room temperature at 22° + 1.5°C. 
the breaking strengths rather closely 
correlated with the protein content of 
the flours. The special pastry or cake 
flours, with 7.5 to 8 per cent protein, 

showed breaking strengths of 347 to 399; 

the general purpose or family flours, with 

about 10 per cent protein, showed break- 
ing strengths of 565 to 751; and the high 
protein flours, about 14 per cent, gave 

values above 950.—R. L. 


Some dietary studies of Poles, Mexicans, 
Italians, and Negroes, ALBERTA B. 
Cuitps. Child Health Bull. 9, No. 3 
(1933, May) pp. 84-91. 

Detailed records of food expenditures 
and menus were obtained from first-gen- 
eration immigrant families who were re- 
ceiving food relief in the form of cash 


or grocery orders during two weeks with 
the usual relief allowance and durin gone 
week with an increased allowance. In- 
ventories of food on hand were taken at 
the beginning and end of the period. 
For each racial group is presented a list 
of food preferences, typical menus, and 
a summary of the good points and defects 
of existing dietary habits.—H. K. S. 


Calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
of normal preschool children. II. Suc- 
cessive balance studies showing the 
range of variation in calcium and 
phosphorus storage, T. PorTER-LEVIN. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 1 (1933, 
May) pp. 22-35. 

Calcium and phosphorus balances were 
determined over 20 consecutive three-day 
periods on a girl aged 5 years and 6 
months; over 6 periods on a girl aged 4 
years and 8 months; and over 17 periods, 
15 of which were consecutive, on a boy 
aged 2 years and 7 months. On a con- 
stant mixed diet furnishing approximately 
1 gm. each of calcium and phosphorus 
(695 to 720 gm. whole milk daily) the 3, 
5, and 6 year old children stored, respec- 
tively, a daily average of 0.14 gm., 0.13 
gm., and 0.11 gm. of calcium; and 0.16 
gm., 0.13 gm., and 0.14 gm. of phos- 
phorus. Ona “per kilo” basis the aver- 
age daily retentions were, in the same 
order, 0.009 gm., 0.007 gm., and 0.005 
gm. of calcium; and 0.010 gm., 0.007 gm., 
and 0.006 gm. of phosphorus. There 
were wide variations in the retentions of 
these elements from period to period. 
The authors conclude that from 15 to 21 
consecutive days of study are necessary 
to cover the entire range of variation in 
retention.—H. K. S. 
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Feeding students a low cost diet in the 
university cafeteria, F. Quast and H. 
Strano. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, 
No. 1 (1933, May) pp. 36-40. 

Menus are shown for the foods served 
to 125 students in need of financial aid 
at a cost of $3.50 for three meals a day, 
six days a week. The cost and nutritive 
value of one day’s food is itemized, and a 
brief statement is made of some problems 
of administration and the reactions of 
the students concerned. Of the gross 
receipts from all patrons of this cafeteria, 
about 50 per cent is used for food, 3 per 
cent for cleaning and laundry supplies, 
37 per cent for salaries and wages, 5 per 
cent for rent, 3 per cent for repairs and 
replacements, and 2 per cent for mis- 
cellaneous expenditures.—H. K. S. 


The copper content of urine of normal 
individuals, I. M. RaprnowrtcH. J. 
Biol. Chem. 100, No. 2 (1933, April) 
pp. 479-483. 

The amount of copper in the urine of 
normal persons who had not been exposed 
to undue quantities of this element 
through therapy or occupation was 
found to vary from traces up to 0.4 mg. 
per liter, and as much as 0.7 mg. was ex- 
creted in 24 hours. Since differences 
between health and disease may often be 
quantitative rather than qualitative, the 
increasing use of copper as a therapeutic 
agent might possibly lead to copper 
poisoning.—E. P. D. 


Studies on magnesium deficiency in an- 
imals. III. Chemical changes in the 
blood following magnesium depriva- 
tion. H. D. Kruse, Exrsa R. 
and E. V. McCottum. J. Biol. Chem. 
100, No. 3 (1933, May) pp. 603-643. 
Continuing work from which the au- 

thors described a condition designated as 

magnesium tetany caused by the restric- 
tion of magnesium in the diet to 1.8 parts 
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per million, the present paper reports a 
chemical study of blood changes accom- 
panying this condition. An early and 
progressive decrease in the magnesium 
content of the serum was observed, fol- 
lowed very soon by a marked increase in 
total cholesterol and decrease in fatty 
acids such that the total fat remains con- 
stant. Except for a terminal rise in the 
non-protein nitrogen no other blood 
constituents underwent change. These 
changes, differing from those found in all 
other forms of tetany, further substanti- 
ate the opinion of the authors that the 
magnesium syndrome is a separate and 
distinct entity for which the lowered 
serum magnesium is probably the re- 
sponsible factor. The lipoid disturbance 
in the blood is regarded as a failure in fat 
metabolism which in turn augments pro- 
tein metabolism and offers explanation 
for the terminal rise of non-protein nitro- 
gen. The differences observed between 
failure due to partial inanition in defi- 
ciency diseases and total inanition ac- 
companying fasting are discussed.— 
E. P. D. 


Growth, reproduction, and lactation in 
the absence of the parathyroid glands, 
F. L. Kozerxa, E. B. Hart, and G. 
Boustept. J. Biol. Chem. 100, No. 3 
(1933, May) pp. 715-729. 

By a study of parathyroidectomized 
dogs the authors have been able to show 
that the parathyroid glands do not per- 
form a specific function necessary for 
life. If sufficient vitamin D is present it 
is possible to obtain normal bone develop- 
ment despite the absence of these glands. 
With greatly increased amounts of vita- 
min D, excessive calcium and phosphorus 
deposits are laid down in soft tissue. 
Since pregnant and lactating dogs have 
ingested as much as 40,000 units of vita- 
min D daily without ill effects, it is be- 
lieved that the toxicity which often 
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accompanies excessive doses of vitamin 
D is due to the increased calcium in the 
blood and not to the vitamin itself.— 
E. P. D. 


Effect of diet on egg composition. III. 
The relation of diet to the vitamin B 
and the vitamin G content of eggs, to- 
gether with observations on the vita- 
min A content, N. R. D. 
LER, H. W. Titus, and T. C. BYERLy. 
J. Nut. 6, No. 3 (1933, May) pp. 243- 
262. 

The effect of the diet of the hen on 
the vitamin B and G content of eggs is 
reported here. Two groups of hens 
were used, one receiving a diet moderately 
rich and the other a diet deficient in the two 
vitamins. The yolk of the eggs of hens 
on diets adequate in vitamin B and vita- 
min G were found to contain relatively 
more vitamin B than G, but the whole 
egg was relatively richer in vitamin G. 
The vitamin B content of eggs from hens 
on the deficient diet was one third to one 
half as great as that of eggs from hens on 
adequate diets. Although differences in 
vitamin G content were observed, they 
were not so pronounced as were the varia- 
tions in vitamin B content. Both groups 
of hens received cod-liver oil and the vita- 
min A content of their eggs was high—a 
point of special interest because eggs from 
the deficient diet group were almost de- 
void of yellow pigment. Little relation 
was found between the hatching quality 
of the eggs and the vitamin B and vita- 
min G content of the diet —G. M. D. 


The evaluation of the phosphorus defi- 
ciency of the rickets-producing diet, 
A. T. SHont, H. B. Brown, E. E. 
CuapMaNn, C. S. Rose, and E. M. 
Saurwein. J. Nut. 6, No. 3 (1933, 
May) pp. 271-284. 

On a high calcium, low phosphorus diet 

(Steenbock’s 2965) supplemented by 
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vitamins A and D, growth of rats was 
retarded, a result due to the limiting 
effect of the deficiency of phosphorus in 
the diet. Metabolism studies covering 
a period of 19 weeks indicated a high cal- 
cium, low phosphorus retention. Analy- 
ses of fat-free bones showed a lower total 
ash content than normal, but the rela- 
tive amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
were constant. The body as a whole 
showed no alteration either in the content 
of these two minerals or in their relative 
proportions.—G. M. D. 


The calcium retention on a diet contain- 
ing leaf lettuce, M. G. Matton, L. M. 
Jounson, and C. R. Darsy. J. Nut. 
6, No. 3 (1933, May) pp. 303-311. 
Metabolism studies were run on two 

young healthy women to determine the 

relative efficiency of utilization of the cal- 
cium furnished by fresh green leaf lettuce 
and by pasteurized milk. The lettuce, 
which supplied 93 per cent of the total 
calcium of the diet, induced significantly 
higher calcium retention than did the 
milk.—G. M. D. 


A study of egg flavor in stored oil treated 
eggs, R. R. Stocum, A. R. Lee, T. L. 
Swenson, L. H. James, and M. C. 
STIENBARGER. U. S. Egg & Poultry 
Mag. 39 (1933, April) pp. 14-17, 47. 

In tests in which eggs were treated with 
different mineral oils by the vacuum 
CO, process and stored for 10 months 
it was found that colorless, tasteless, 
odorless mineral oils of widely different 
specific gravities and pour points do not 
adversely affect egg flavors during stor- 
age.—H. P. M. 


Pink whites in stored eggs, H. J. Atm- 
quist and F. W. Lorenz. U. S. 
Egg & Poultry Mag. 39, No. 4 (1933, 
April) pp. 28-30, 52. 

Deterioration through the develop- 
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ment of “pink whites” in eggs held in 
storage for several months has been 
noted in many parts of the United States. 
The whites of such eggs are faint pink to 
reddish in color, and the color tends to 
disappear on cooking. The yolks are 
large with tough membrane, are watery 
at room temperature, yet have no abnor- 
mal flavor. The Halphen test, a specific 
chemical test for cottonseed fat, gives a 
positive reaction for extracted yolk fat 
from “pink white” eggs. Similarly, it 
has been found that oils from several 
close relatives of the cotton plant also 
give a positive Halphen test and may 
cause “pink white” in storage eggs; they 
include cheese-weed, California wind- 
break, and common hollyhock. To 
guard against “pink white” eggs, no eggs 
should be stored which have been laid by 
hens having access to such plants for two 
weeks prior to laying.—H. P. M. 


The solids content of egg white, H. J. 
Atmguist and F. W. Lorenz. Univ. 
Calif., Poultry Science 12 (1933) pp. 
83-89. 

The authors have separated the white 
of fresh eggs (1 to 5 days old) into an outer 
thin layer, a middle thick layer, and an 
inner thin layer. They estimate that 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the total white 
is found in both the outer and the inner 
liquid layers, leaving from 50 to 60 per 
cent in the firm layer. After a short 
period of storage the solids content, as 
measured by the refractometer, of the 
different layers of white in any egg be- 
come the same. The authors believe the 
difference in the firm and liquid whites is 
one of structure and not of water content. 
The suggestion is made that the watery 
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whites in commercial eggs may be due to 
a rupture of the firm white envelope 
which allows the inner liquid white to 
run out, causing an apparent liquefaction. 
The solids concentration in the whites of 
fresh eggs varies greatly, but less in eggs 
from the same hen and among those from 
different birds. The ash content of the 
various layers of the white was found to 
be practically constant and independent 
of the variation in total solids.—H. P. M. 


Grocery qualities and prices, R. S. VAILE 
and A.M.Cuip. Univ. Minn. Studies 
in Economics and Business, No. 7 
(1933) pp. 52. 

In a comparison of the quality and 
price of different brands of canned foods 
sold by ownership, voluntary, and co- 
operative chain stores and by large and 
small independent stores in the Twin 
Cities in 1932, standards were set and 
tested by homemakers and professional 
food buyers. With one exception, the 
reduction in price of a commodity was 
found to be offset by a reduction in de- 
sirability. Average prices in ownership 
chains ran from 10 to 20 per cent lower 
than in the other outlets, but when qual- 
ity and price were jointly considered, the 
value received from money spent in 
ownership chains was rated about 10 
per cent better. This better value was, 
in turn, partly offset by the fact that the 
ownership chains were operated on a 
cash-and-carry basis, whereas the other 
outlets maintained credit and delivery 
services. The form of ownership of the 
store appeared less important than its 
type, location, and clientele in determin- 
ing the stock of merchandise carried.—- 
M. M. W. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


The Century of Progress anticipates 
homes of tomorrow, Rose KInc. 
Am. Home 10, No. 1 (1933, June) pp. 
18-19, 52. 

Descriptions, with illustrations and 
floor plans, of some of the houses shown 
in what is called our first housing exhibi- 
tion. Novelties include materials such 
as plate glass, wood fiber, steel, limestone 
waste, shale, and enamel for exterior 
finish; a windowless house; a 12-sided 
house; and one with no square corners. 
Three of the nine houses are prefabri- 
cated, two being of steel, one of lumber. 
New uses of old material as well as new 
building materials both for exterior and 
interior use are shown. 


New materials and methods in country 
house construction, RoBERT W. SHER- 
MAN. Architectural Forum 58, No. 3 
(1933, March) pp. 225-234; Heating 
and air conditioning, pp. 235-240; 
Trends in lighting and electrical equip- 
ment, pp. 241-244; The country house 
kitchen, pp. 245-248; Sanitation of 
the country house, pp. 249-252. 
Surveys, profusely illustrated, of new 

materials and construction methods for 

use in gracious country homes. 


Unit bathroom panels. Architectural 
Forum 58, No. 5 (1933, May) p. 34. 
Prefabricated bathroom panel units, 

built of enameled steel well insulated 

against sound, which may be interlocked 
to form an entire steel bathroom or used 
for one or two of the walls, are now avail- 
able and may be installed with no special 
plumbing technics. One panel carries 
the lavatory, medicine cabinet, light 
panels at the sides of the mirror, a shelf 
for toilet articles, and a large storage 
compartment. The bath unit is from 2} 
to 7 inches larger than the tub, with a 


patented water seal; a shower unit 
contains the curtain rod and shower head. 
The plumbing casings included are de- 
signed so that the plumbing work can be 
done entirely under the floor, a feature 
adapted to remodeling. Besides the 
saving in labor cost for installation, the 
units are said to cost less than the com- 
ponent parts bought separately. 


New materials and improved construc- 
tion methods, A. L. Kocwer and 
BERT FREY. Architectural Record 73, 
No, 4 (1933, April) pp. 281-293. 

A graphic review of the more impor- 
tant new materials and methods of con- 
struction aimed to reduce installation 
labor on the job, to lighten weight of con- 
struction and transportation, and inci- 
dentally to lower costs. These consist 
chiefly of prefabricated units in floor, 
wall, and roof construction and building 
parts such as windows and doors that 
incorporate frame to adjoining wall. 


Model T home. Business Week No. 189 

(1933, April 19) pp. 8-9. 

Description of the Sears, Roebuck new 
low-cost homes. Four-room-and-bath 
houses, with plumbing and electric serv- 
ice, no basement, are erected complete 
for $1,928; materials alone cost $598 
f.o.b.; the addition of a basement for 
heating plant and laundry, bathroom, 
kitchen laundry, and electrical fixtures 
installed, costs around $2,500. Easy 
financing may be arranged. Traditional 
materials are used, with factory fabrica- 
tion of the lumber for economical as- 
sembly on the site. 


Steel in house construction. Can. Eng. 
64, No. 12 (1933, March 21) p. 14. 
The use of steel for particular units of 
house construction, rather than for the 
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entire house is advocated. The use of 
brick for exterior and interior walls, with 
steel floors, or of a light steel frame com- 
bined with brick gives unusual rigidity 
and strength and greatly lowers upkeep. 


Mass-produced houses in review. For- 
tune '7, No. 4 (1933, April) pp. 52-57, 
78+. 

Having asserted in July, 1932, that 
“industrialization of housing was the 
greatest commercial opportunity of the 
age,” Fortune reviews recent progress in 
prefabricated housing, describes and 
illustrates the models now available com- 
mercially, and the personnel and research 
organizations back of their development. 
Popular acceptance of houses designed 
for mass production may be retarded 
because of the greatly lowered costs of 
orthodox houses which have followed 
drastic decreases in land values and build- 
ing costs. However, the use of new 
materials and methods, speed in delivery 
and construction, low upkeep, and safety 
features in the houses described, indicate 
that revolutionary progress in housing is 
immediately ahead. 


How wire sizes affect lighting economy. 
W.H. Horton. Am. Architecture 143, 
No. 2616 (1933, March) pp. 19-22. 

An authoritative analysis of new trends 
in wiring practice. The efficiency of 
lamp bulbs is shown to have increased 
satisfactorily over a period of years, but 
the increased demand for better illumina- 
tion has resulted in overloading many 
lighting circuits. While no fire hazard is 
involved, there is a drop in voltage at the 
lamp sockets with insufficient light, 
power, or heat for the appliance attached 
and increased costs to the consumer. 
Heavier wiring to take care of such in- 
creased demands is essential, and new 
installations should prepare for still 
greater increases. 
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“Resilient” flooring materials. Am. 
Architecture 143, No. 2616 (1933, 
March) pp. 89-95. 

A complete guide for the selection, in- 
stallation, and care of rubber, cork, 
asphalt, wood fiber, and related synthetic 
composition floorings. 


Elektrisk storkjékken i rekonvalesentj- 
hemmet Burg Ranzow, Cleve Mat- 
terhorn. [The electrified kitchen in 
the convalescent home of Burg Ran- 
zow] Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 46, No. 5 
(1933, March 1) pp. 105-106. 

The electrified kitchen in this Swiss 
convalescent home is equipped with a 
circular electric range which includes 
seven cooking units and which is placed 
in the center of the room so that it is 
accessible from all sides. The height of 
a large hot plate for kettles of 10 to 20 
gallons capacity is only 16 inches above 
the floor. 


Construction, performance and installa- 
tion standards for gas-burning appli- 
ances, R. M. Conner. Ind. Standard- 
ization 4, No. 3 (1933, March) pp. 
49-53. 

A review of standardization work pre- 
viously sponsored by the American Gas 
Association and approved as American 
Recommended Practice, with brief dis- 
cussions of the standards adopted during 
1932 for flexible tubing, restaurant ranges, 
private garage heaters, clothes dryers, 
incinerators, ironers, and conversion 
burners. 


Factors affecting the performance of ker- 
osine cook stoves, EpNA B. SNYDER. 
Univ. Nebr. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Research 
Bull. 64 (1932, Nov.) pp. 22. 

Six stoves, four of the type with long 
chimneys and two with short, were stud- 
ied to determine the effect of draft vari- 
ations and of construction details on 
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heating time and thermal efficiency. It 
appeared that long-chimney burners have 
a higher rate of combustion and a more 
powerful, though less efficient, burner 
than the short; that the performance of 
burners in a cabinet is superior to that on 
the stoves; that the relative distance 
of the grate from the chimney top affects 
heating time and thermal efficiency; that 
the shape, weight, and elevation of the 
grate influence burner performance; and 
that enclosure of the sides and back im- 
proves burner performance, especially in 
types with short chimneys. 


Boite 4 outils 4 classement methodique 
[A systematically classified tool chest] 
Recherches et Inventions 14, No. 223 
(1933, April) p. 105. 

The French National Bureau of Re- 
search and Inventions recommends a 
new tool cabinet in which the usual dis- 
orderliness is prevented by having each 
tool clearly marked with a number cor- 
responding to one on a side or drawer 
of the cabinet. 


Soft water for the home, A. M. BuswELL 
and E. W. Lenman. Univ. Ill. Agr. 
Exp’t Sta. Circular 393 (1932) pp. 16. 
Directions with regard to relatively 

inexpensive methods for collecting and 

storing rain water, and for softening clear 
hard water for household use. 


Jahresbericht 1932 der Berufsorganisa- 
tion der Hausfrauen Stuttgart [The 
annual report for 1932 of the Stuttgart 
Housewives Association] TH.SEEGER. 
Deutsche Hausfrau 18, No. 3 (1933, 
March 1) p. 46. 

In addition to practical courses, lec- 
tures, and demonstrations the activities 
of the Stuttgart Housewives Association 
included advisory work with public 
building and utilities authorities. Wages 
for household employees were standard- 
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ized in collaboration with employment 
agencies and employers’ organizations. 
A number of members were aided through 
the association’s collective hospital in- 
surance. Eighteen housewives who had 
completed a 14 year course arranged by 
the Association became ‘“Meisterinnen 
der Hauswirtschaft” (masters of house- 
hold management). 


Hausfrauentrefftag des RDH in der 
Ausstellung “Die Frau,” Berlin 1933 
[The housewives’ day at the exhibition 
“The Woman,” Berlin 1933] Cu. K. 
Deutsche Hausfrau 18, No. 5 (1933, 
May 1) pp. 66-68. 

The special day set aside for house- 
wives at the exhibition “Die Frau” 
in Berlin proved very popular. Great 
interest was shown in statistical data 
pictorially shown, for example those con- 
cerning occupational activities of Ger- 
man women. Of 22.5 million women 
6.8 million are single and self-supporting, 
11 million are housewives without out- 
side occupation, and 4.7 million combine 
the work of a housewife with some out- 
side vocation. Ninety-three per cent 
of all households in Berlin are without 
regular household help. 


Scientific household management. Elec. 
Age [London] 2, No. 10 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 400-407, 411. 

A paper prepared by a committee of 
well-known British women as their con- 
tribution to the Fifth International 
Scientific Management Congress and 
noted editorially in J. Home Econ. 24, 
No. 12 (1932, Dec.) pp. 1081-1082. 


Die Siedlerfrau [The settler’s wife] 
ERNA MEINHOFER. Frau und Gegen- 
wart 29, No. 7 (1932-33, April) pp. 
163-164. 

The life of unemployed families who 
have left German cities to settle in the 
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country is exceedingly strenuous, par- 
ticularly for the women. They must 
rise at five o’clock, and divide their day 
between work in the field and househoid 
tasks, which usually end at nine in the 
evening. Sunday is no day of rest. 
This 16-hour work day results in an 
appalling lack of intellectual interest. 
The one encouraging factor is the greatly 
increased community of interest and 
comradeship between man and wife but 
organized social effort will be required to 
provide a more humane existence for this 
new group of homesteaders. 


Hauswirtschaftskammern [Chambers of 
Household Management} GISELA 
UrBan. Haushalt und Wirtschaft 8, 
No. 7 (1933, Feb. 15) pp. 1-2. 

Just as most economic groups are incor- 
porated in the political organism through 
their trade associations and semi-official 
bodies like the Chamber of Commerce, 
women should demand the creation of 
similar institutions for home manage- 
ment, as this function is otherwise apt to 
be ignored in public life. They should 
not be solely “Chambers of Consump- 
tion,” the necessity for which was widely 
discussed during the war, but should con- 
cern themselves with the entire range of 
functions of the home. 


Gegenwartsaufgaben der Wirtschaft- 
lichen Frauenschulen auf dem Lande 
[Present problems of rural household 
management schools} KATHE VON 
Herwartn. Land und Frau 17, No. 
9 (1933, March 4) pp. 136-137. 

The normal activities of the many 
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household management schools main- 
tained by German rural housewives 
organizations are being modified to a 
large extent by the present economic dis- 
tress in Germany. In many, 6 to 8 
week courses are given for unemployed 
office and factory workers. At several, 
worker centers have been established in 
collaboration with welfare organizations 
in which the emphasis is on the construc- 
tion of garments for needy families. The 
schools are also responding to a growing 
need for training of unemployed city 
families [Siedler] who are settling on the 
land in accordance with a movement 
sponsored by the government. These 
families are mostly unacquainted with 
rural life and need help more urgently 
than the regular farming population for 
whom these schools were originally 
planned. 


Quelques résultats due Xiéme Salon des 
Arts Ménagers [Results of the tenth 
household arts exposition] Recherches 
et Inventions 14, No. 222 (1933, March) 
pp. 85-88. 

The success of the 1933 French house- 
hold arts exposition may be judged from 
the number of visitors—345,273 or 35 
per cent more than last year. They in- 
cluded many prominent persons, among 
them the president of the French Republic. 
The organizers were ably supported by 
the monthly publication L’Art Ménager 
(Household Art) which in the five years 
since its establishment has gained much 
in prestige and circulation. 

H. R. H. 
M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Foods that fit the student’s pocket book, 
HELEN Ewinc. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
16, No. 3 (1933, March) pp. 28-31, 56. 
Menu suggestions and recipes for the 

college cafeteria. 


The four ‘“M’s” of restaurateuring, 
Ciara May Downy. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 16, No. 4 (1933, April) pp. 24- 
26, 50. 

Waitress manual analyzed. What your 
waitress should know. Am. Restau- 
rant Mag. 16, No. 4 (1933, April) pp. 
27, 44; No. 5 (May) pp. 27, 48. 

The first paper here cited tells the 
story of the development of Olney Inn 
and its successful utilization of the four 
““M’s,”” men, money, materials, and 
management. The other two discuss 
and give excerpts from Mrs. Downey’s 
manual for waitresses at Olney Inn, 
located at Olney, Maryland. 


Losses in cooking meats for quality serv- 
ice, AticeE M. Cuitp. Am. Restau- 
rant Mag. 16, No. 5 (1933, May) pp. 
39-40. 

The tabulated results of a series of 
experiments at the University of Minne- 
sota on losses in cooking, edible and non- 
edible portions, and average roasting 
time per pound of fresh ham, loin and 
shoulder of pork, leg of lamb, fresh veal 
with bone, boned and frozen veal. No 
indication is given of quality or feed of 
the carcasses from which the experiments 
were made. 


Textures in painting, N. M. CoLrarr. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 6 (1933, 
May) pp. 58-60. 

House managers will be interested in 
the discussion and illustrations of varied 
wall finishes and how to produce them. 


Laundry management and linen controi 
in hospitals, T. PARKER CLARKE. 
Bull. Am. Hosp. Assoc’n 7, No. 4 
(1933, April) pp. 92-100. 

This paper, read before the New Eng- 
land Hospital Association, gives details 
regarding two troublesome hospital de- 
partments. Some of the conditions pre- 
venting efficient operation of the laundry 
are explained and followed by a list of 
successful results obtained by the appli- 
cation of scientific methods at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York. In the 
discussion of linen problems, causes 
which waste time are listed, the “‘linen 
control plan” is explained, and its ad- 
vantages are cited. 


What dietitians are doing to solve today’s 
problems, HELEN E. Gitson. Hosp. 
Mg’t 35, No. 4 (1933, April) pp. 46, 
48, 50+. 

- In citing the assistance which dieti- 
tians are furnishing their superintend- 
ents with present-day problems the 
entire scope of the dietitian’s field is 
reviewed. This includes the efforts 
towards adequate academic training of 
dietitians and the approval of hospitals 
offering courses which meet the stand- 
ards of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, possible economies within the 
dietary department, and a discussion of 
the broad educational program, includ- 
ing the organization of the food clinic 
in the hospital. 


Hospital laundry fertile field for operat- 
ing economies, B. F. MILLER. Hosp. 
Mg’t 35, No. 5 (1933, May) pp. 25-27. 
For the manager whose duties include 

the laundry department, this practical 

article on operations, including tables 
of costs, will prove valuable. 
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Here’s a chance to compare your food 
expense. Hosp. Mg’t 35, No. 5 (1933, 
May) pp. 46, 52. 

In the December dietary report of 
St. John General Hospital, St. John, 
N. B., raw food costs are tabulated to 
show cost per item per meal, amount per 
person, monthly quantities, unit cost, 
total cost, and percentage of total cost 
attributable to each type of food. 


China breakage figures in nine hospitals. 
Hosp. Mg’t 35, No. 5 (1933, May) 
p. 48. 

A report of the breakage study pre- 
sented to the Chicago Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 


Factors in economical, efficient hospital 
food service, Louise YEoMANS GIL- 
BERT. Hosp. Mg’t 35, No. 5 (1933, 
May) pp. 49-50, 52. 

Generally accepted principles for the 
management of the dietary department 
are outlined, and some waste prevention 
and cost reduction methods effective in 
the Evanston Hospital are presented. A 
set of low-cost special diets for out-pa- 
tients has been worked out which meets 
the Evanston Charities allowance. 


How Harborview Hospital counts pa- 
tients, personnel meals, Mary W. 
Nortrurop. Hosp. Mg’t 35, No. 5 
(1933, May) p. 54. 

An argument for actually counting 
meals served rather than relying on 
census or estimates, together with dis- 
crepancies between the results by the two 
methods. 


100 auditors combine to offer suggestions 
for reducing hotel expenses. Hotel 
Mg’t 23, No. 3 (1933, March) pp. 128- 
129. 

These practical suggestions are charted 
according to items and methods. 
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A practical approach to restaurant air- 
conditioning problems, Frank T. 
Ranpotpu. Hotel Mg’t 23, No. 4 
(1933, April) pp. 151-157. 

“Air conditioning is the science of 
simultaneously controlling by mechani- 
cal means the temperature, humidity, 
motion and purity of air within build- 
ings.” Professor Randolph discusses 
these individually and lists the many 
available types of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, 


Food and beverage refrigeration as the 
executive should know it, GENE VAN 
Guttper. Hotel Mg’t 23, No. 4 
(1933, April) pp. 200-205. 
Refrigeration is now useful for food 

preservation, food storage, ice manu- 

facture, ice-cream freezing, air condition- 
ing, kitchen and water cooling, fountains, 
and bars. A good centralized plant 
should give service for 15 to 20 years 
with routine care and replacements. 

The operation of a refrigerating plant is 

explained with the aid of charts. The 

essential differences in refrigeration ele- 
ments in various types of systems and 
their comparative costs are pointed out. 


Setting a definite wage policy for depres- 
sion periods, CARLETON TAYLor. Ho- 
tel Mg’t 23, No. 5 (1933, May) pp. 
230-233. 

The greatest labor difficulties come 
from lack of contact between the heads 
of the business and the workers. The 
former should adopt a workable rational 
attitude toward wages and a definite 
wage policy, both of which the employees 
should understand. In addition to sup- 
ply and demand, factors influencing the 
wage level are the necessity for attracting 
desirable employees, maintaining the 
backbone of the organization, permit- 
ting maintenance of employees’ personal 
appearance, fostering honesty, with- 
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standing public opinion, and maintain- 
ing mental discipline and good will of the 
employees. 


The Meyer system of linen control. 
Hotel M’thly 41, No. 481 (1933, April) 
pp. 43-47. 

This system fixes responsibility for 
losses and discarding of linens with the 
catering and concessions departments 
and with each maid’s section in the 
hotel. Detailed explanations are given 
of the records and instruction sheets 
which accompany the article. 


The gamut of grades of veal, ARNOLD 
Hotel M’thly 41, No. 
481 (1933, April) pp. 50-55. 

A complete guide to purchasing veal 
giving the characteristics of the grades, 
variations in cuts obtained in different 
markets, and an analysis of net yield in 
proportion to bones, kidney, and fat. 


Economics and the American hotel, R. 
L. Meyer. Hotel M’thly 41, No. 482 
(1933, May) pp. 36-45. 

The development of the institution 
of public hospitality from the early days 
of caravan routes up to our present 
mechanical age. 


Fruits that enrich the menus, ARNOLD 
Sumecurre. Hotel M’thly 41, No. 
482 (1933, May) pp. 46-48. 

An itemized list of the fruits coming 
into the Chicago market with a descrip- 
tion and suggestions for utilization of 
each, 


Feeding students a low-cost diet ina 
university cafeteria, FLORENCE Quast 
and HELEN Strand. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n 9, No. 1 (1933, May) pp. 36- 
40. 

An interesting plan for using the 
college cafeteria for the service of low- 
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cost table d’héte meals to students. 
Typical menus with costs and approxi- 
mate dietary contributions are included. 


Standardization of routine hospital diets. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 1 (1933, 
May) pp. 46-50. 

A valuable compilation of the prac- 
tices of 65 hospitals in regard to the 
foods commonly used in the routine 
restricted liquid, full liquid, soft, light, 
and general diets. This report was pre- 
pared by the Diet Therapy Section of 
the American Dietetic Association. 


Helping the diabetic patient to help 
himself, Dorotuy E. FLItcrort. 
Modern Hosp. 60, No. 4 (1933, April) 
pp. 103-106, 108, 

Three outstanding features in the 
65, 85, and 100 carbohydrate diets here 
given are the general plan of a normal 
diet, standardization of portions, and 
variety obtainable through use of equiva- 
lents. The use of these diets is taught 
to clinic patients by the lecture method 
and by posters whereon 5-gram lumps of 
sugar show the carbohydrate value of 
the food portions. 


Ten years use has proved the value of this 
key filing system, F. STANLEY Howe. 
Modern Hosp. 60, No. 4 (1933, April) 
pp. 100-101. 

A simple system for filing keys in 
strong 3 x 5 manila envelopes on the 
face of which all essential information 
may be recorded. The envelopes are 
adaptable to all sizes and types of keys, 
and the system expands or contracts 
readily. 


How and why to use vegetables in the 
hospital diet, ANNA F. McCavtey. 
Modern Hosp. 60, No. 5 (1933, May) 
pp. 102, 104, 106+. 

A discussion of the place and need of 
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vegetables in the normal diet, accom- 
panied by a number of unusual recipes 
and illustrated with attractively grouped 
vegetable displays. 


The school lunchroom—an important 
cog in the teaching machine, FLAVILLA 
Normincton. WNation’s Schools 11, 
No. 4 (1933, April) pp. 45-48. 

The lunchroom division of the Chicago 
public schools offers definite health and 
character education programs and the 
opportunity to practice the fine art of 
living together, all of which are essential 
for the complete development of the 
child. A periodic survey of the trays in 
the Chicago high schools serves as an 
objective measure of the results of health 
teaching. A series of photographs of 
lunchroom activities has proved valu- 
able in teaching manners and conduct in 


the dining room. 


Buying the institution’s groceries, Lita 
HrnpMAN LvuessBers. Prac. Home 
Econ. 11, No, 3 (1933, March) pp. 
82-83. 

The inexperienced buyer will find the 
inventory card, the menu, and stock- 
room keeper here described valuable aids 
in considering what kinds and quanti- 
ties of foods to buy. Purchasing sugges- 
tions are given for some of the groceries 
most commonly used. 


The school lunch as a health agency, 
ErHet AustTIN Martin. Prac. Home 
Econ. 11, No. 4 (1933, April) pp. 
113-115, 

Results of a campaign in schools of 
Chicago for making the right sort of 
luncheons attractive are given. A chart 
is included suggesting how to tabulate 
the number of children and kinds of 
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lunches and showing improvement in 
lunches after the campaign. Also shown 
are the cost and calorie range of student 
lunches, and expenditures for various 
kinds of food. The “plate” lunch is 
considered valuable, and it is advised 
that candy, though not. eliminated, 
should be an inconspicuous part of the 
school lunch. Among the suggestions 
for a school health program are a health 
course and cooperation with other school 
activities. 


School lunch organization in small 
school, MitprRED M. Hunt, Mary F. 
WeEtcu, and GertruDE A. ROGERS. 
Prac. Home Econ, 11, No. 4 (1933, 
April) pp. 116-117, 120. 

Three analyses of the problems of the 
small school lunch room. While practi- 
cal problems are dealt with in each, the 
second article stresses the fact that the 
school lunch room brings about not only 
physical improvement in the health of 
the children but has social value as well. 


The salad lunch offers training in man- 
agement, Erste Witson. Prac. Home 
Econ. 11, No. 5 (1933, May) pp. 146- 
147. 

A description of the method used in 
one school to give a tenth-grade unit 
educational opportunities beyond those 
of mechanical manipulation in the prep- 
aration of the school lunch. Previous 
to running the lunch room, the class 
investigated the amount and kinds of 
foods to be canned, studied menus and 
menu-making, prepared practice lunch- 
eons, and discussed the division of 
duties. Members of the class were 
highly critical of their work and were 
constantly improving their efforts. 

M. ve G, B. and G. M. A. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


MISCELLANY 


Helps in Clothing and Textile Relief 
Work. Three mimeographed circulars 
from the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
proving of great practical help: “Com- 
munity Sewing in Relief Programs,” 
“Clothing Economies,” and “How to 
Prepare Raw Wool at Home for Bedding.” 


Peruvian Handicrafts. Native silver- 
ware, hand-woven rugs, pottery, and wood 
carvings are among the things charmingly 
described and illustrated by Elizabeth 
Lineback Ledig in the May Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, in her account 
of a fair at Huancayo, a Spanish-Indian 
town in the mountains above Lima. 


Family Food Budgets and Food Prep- 
aration. The demand for the folder 
“Family Food Budgets for the Use of 
Relief Agencies” issued jointly by the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
was so great that a revised edition was 
published in April. A new publication 
from the Bureau of Home Economics is 
Circular No. 265“Conserving Food Value, 
Flavor, and Attractiveness in Cooking 
Vegetables” by Rosemary Loughlin. 


Evaporated Milk. An attractive in- 
formative article “Evaporated Milk 
around the World” by Charles Dillon 
and Frank E. Rice which appeared in 
Hygeia for April is available in reprint 
form from the Evaporated Milk As- 
sociation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


4-H Pantry Demonstration. Food 
valued at $3,629,681 was canned or 
stored for home use by 64,536 women 
and girls in Texas last year, according to 


a recent report of the extension director 
of that state. 


Church Housekeeping Bureau. Clem- 
entine Paddleford is directing a depart- 
ment in the Christian Herald which is 
intended to aid in buying, preparing, and 
serving food for large numbers of persons 
and in decorating and equipping churches 
and parish houses. The March issue 
carried an interview with Marie L. Cas- 
teen of the Statler Hotels, telling how to 
get “that homemade taste” into quantity 
cookery and build up a reputation for 
good church meals. 


Home Safety. The talks which Alice 
L. Edwards, Grace Abbott, Marjorie D. 
Batchellor, and Dr. Otis Marshall gave 
before the Home Safety Section of the 
Home Safety Congress last October have 
been printed in the 1932 Transactions 
of the National Safety Council. 


Anna Garlin Spencer Memorial Lec- 
ture. The lecture “Marriage and Mor- 
als—What Bertrand Russell Does Not 
See” which Dr. Henry Neumann de- 
livered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last March was published 
in the North American Review for April. 
Reprints may be obtained for 12 cents 
each from the Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture, 500 First Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


“Six Tests of Marriage.” This is the 
title of an attractive little brochure by L. 
Foster Wood, secretary of the Committee 
on Marriage and the Home in the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the work of which he described in the 
June-July JourNnat or Home Econom- 
Ics. The “tests” considered are con- 
tinued attraction, harmonious living. 
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domestic planning, development of the 
love life, training of children, and the 
contribution of religion to family happi- 
ness. The booklets may be purchased 
from the Council, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, for 20 cents a copy, $12 
per hundred, or at 10 cents a copy and 
$6 a hundred, according to the quality 
of paper and binding. 


Preparation for Family Education. 
Home economics departments wishing to 
complete their collection of documents 
bearing on the development of education 
for family life in different parts of the 
world should be sure to include the bulle- 
tin issued by the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva which reports the 
study made in 1929. The title is “‘La 
Préparation a |’Education Familiale” 
and the price is three Swiss francs. 


History of Home Economics in Georgia. 
As part of the Georgia Bicentennial, the 
standards committee of the Georgia Home 
Economics Association has issued a bulle- 
tin describing the development of home 
economics in that state from 1891 to 1933. 
Special sections deal with colleges, high 
schools, extension work, the Association 
itself, and the student home economics 
clubs. Among the illustrations is one 
of a girl in the uniform worn in the foods 
laboratory in 1895. 


“How to Help.” A handbook issued 
for free distribution by the National 
Women’s Committee, Welfare and Relief 
Mobilization, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, represents what is described as 
“the first effort to describe in non-tech- 
nical language the activities and attitudes 
which characterize social work today.” 
The social problems found in any commu- 
nity are listed, along with the social serv- 
ices needed to meet them and sugges- 
tions for mobilizing local assistance. 
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Included also are a short reading list for 
laymen and a directory of the 31 organi- 
zations making up the Committee. 


Welfare Agencies. In a warning 
against lending the use of one’s name in 
connection with new national, civic, and 
social agencies, the News-Letter of the 
Family Welfare Association says that of 
153 such agencies that applied in 1932 to 
the National Information Bureau, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 
inclusion on its endorsed list, only six 
have so far been added to the 107 pre- 
viously accepted. 


Recreation. Recent articles emphasiz- 
ing the importance of recreation and of 
educating the public in the wise use of 
leisure are “Leisure Time in Modern 
Life” by Howard Brancher in the May 
issue of Independent Woman (15 cents 
a copy from 1819 Broadway, New York 
City) and ‘‘The Lost Art of Play” by 
Ernest Elmo Calkins in the April Adan- 
tic Monthly. Reprints of the latter may 
be obtained for 15 cents each from the 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Information for Consumers. The in- 
creasing demands of consumers for in- 
formative labels or other reliable indica- 
tion of quality in the goods they buy is 
discussed by Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, in the executive edition 
of Retailing for May 22. 


Cotton Merchandizing in the United 
States. Students of the economics of 
textiles and clothing will find valuable 
data in the report “Merchandising of 
Cotton Textiles—Methods and Organi- 
zation” by Melvin T. Copeland and 
Edmund P. Learned issued in March by 
the Bureau of Business Research, Gradu- 
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ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The study on which it is 
based was made under a grant from the 
Textile Foundation. 


The Business Value of Research. Dr. 
E. V. McCollum discussed this subject 
from the point of view of the research 
worker at the Fact Finding Conference 
of the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries last January and copies of the 
talk, reprinted from the proceedings, may 
be obtained from the Institute, 101 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago. 


Investigations at Mellon Institute. 
The industrial research now being carried 
on at the Mellon Institute was summa- 
rized in the news edition of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry for April 20, and 
reprints may be obtained on request to 
the Institute in Pittsburgh. Several of 
the subjects of study are in fields allied 
to home economics. 


“Toys for Grown-ups.” Under this 
title Business Week for May 3 tells how 
the “leisure-time” market is being culti- 
vated by those who make and sell means 
of passing the time, such as bicycle, tools 
for homecrafts, not to mention the ubiq- 
uitous jig-saw puzzle. 


Slum Clearance and Adequate Housing. 
Ross F. Tucker advocates a scheme in the 
April issue of. Technology Review which 
he thinks would provide adequate hous- 
ing for middle and lower income groups. 
It includes a planning authority to set 
aside selected low-priced land for future 
housing areas, thus eliminating excessive 
land costs; the production of a low-cost 
house, using economies of mass pro- 
duction; and the setting up of a financial 
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organization to provide centralized con- 
trol of the housing investment. The 
owner would buy a home in a centrally 
controlled group of houses, as he would 
buy a share in an investment. He would 
be spared many of the troubles of the 
individual home owner, since financial 
management would be undertaken by 
the organization. He would make stip- 
ulated monthly payments and would be 
protected by group insurance against 
death, disability, and to some extent 
against unemployment. Such insurance 
and provision for accumulating a dividend 
through payments in excess of upkeep 
and interest costs would protect him 
against loss of his investment, except 
in extreme circumstances. 


Budgets for Money, Time, and Energy. 
Though World Thrift, the magazine of 
the International Thrift Institute, usually 
interprets thrift from the standpoint of 
the savings bank, its March issue carried 
an abstract of the paper on household 
expenditures of money, time, and labor 
which appeared in the January JouRNAL; 
one point emphasized in the abstract was 
the suggestion that time budgets might 
be based on monetary budgets. 


Constitution of Protein. Translated 
extracts from Emil Fischer’s famous in- 
vestigations of amino acids, polypeptides 
and proteins (1899-1906) make up the 
“Classic of Science” in Science News 
Letter for March 25. 


“Cooking to Conserve Food Values.” 
A series of four articles on this subject 
based on research in the Bureau of Home 
Economics was released this spring by 
the Press Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The first one dealt with 
vegetables. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Vocational Association. 
Plans for the annual meeting to be held 
in Detroit, December 6 to 9, were pushed 
toward completion at several recent state 
educational meetings in Michigan, 
notably at a luncheon of the School- 
master’s Club on April 28, at which the 
presiding officer was Dr. Marie Dye, 
president of the Michigan Society for 
Vocational Education. The program is 
being arranged by the officers of the 
American Vocational Association, among 
them Elisabeth Amery of Maryland. 
Ruth Freegard is one of the local ad- 
visers, and Grace McAdam and Julia 
Grant are home economists on the local 
committee of arrangements. 

Child Study Association. A special fall 
conference with demonstration study 
groups will be held on October 16 at 
headquarters, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. At the annual con- 
ference set for January 19 and 20 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania the theme will be 
“The family and its functions today.” 

American Education Week. ‘Meeting 
the Emergency in Education” is the 
theme set for the week of November 6 
to 12, to be devoted to consideration of 
education in the United States. The 
division of publications in the N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that special 
helps for the teacher, the classroom, and 
the home will be ready by September 1, 
the complete set available in a popular 
dollar packet. 

International Home Economics Con- 


gress. Announcement is made that 
Germany has agreed to organize the 
Fifth International Congress of Home 
Economics, which will be held in Berlin 
in the month of September, 1934. 

Service Year in Homemaking in Ger- 
many. The governing body of the 
National Federation of German Home- 
makers’ Associations at its May meeting 
devoted much attention to the movement 
to require every girl in Germany to serve 
one year in some kind of household work. 
The Federation has advocated this for 
some years, but the chances of its being 
adopted are considered much better since 
the present government has announced 
that the “Dienstpflichtjahr” is to be re- 
quired of girls as well as of boys. A new 
feature of the proposal is that the work 
may be done in private households as 
well as in training centers. 

National Conference for Social Work. 
During the meetings held in Detroit 
June 11 to 17 home economists in social 
work under the chairmanship of Lucy 
H. Gillett held two sessions, one a joint 
session with the division on the family, 
and one with the Mothers’ Aid Associa- 
tion. Nutrition under the depression 
was the central subject at both. 

Labels for Women’s Clothes. As a 
means of checking the sale of garments 
made under the distressing sweatshop 
conditions now prevalent in certain 
sections of the country, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, 306 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C., 
recently called a conference in New York 
to consider advocating the use of a label 
which would identify a garment as one 
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made under satisfactory conditions. 
Speakers included representatives of 
unions and manufacturers and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Essential to the 
success of such a label would, of course, 
be a campaign to persuade the purchas- 
ing public to demand it. 


ALASKA 


Alaska College of Agriculture and 
School of Mines. On April 29, seniors 
from the Fairbanks High School and 
their mothers were entertained by the 
class in meal preparation at luncheon and 
by the clothing class at a style show 
directed by Allene Sewell. 

Home economics short courses closed 
May 4. Enrollment the first semester 
was 55 and 45 the second semester. 

The foods classes have made satis- 
factory tests of local potatoes for making 
chips. ‘The results are excellent if the 
potatoes are removed from storage for a 
time before frying. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Section presidents for 1933-34 
are: central, Grace Allingham of Fresno; 
and Bay, Roxana Elliott of Piedmont. 

Northern Section. The Educational 
Council for the Maintenance of Adequate 
Standards of Living, composed of home 
economics leaders of Northern California, 
has been gathering, correlating, and inter- 
preting pertinent facts to help the com- 
munity in the emergency. A series of 
radio talks from the University of Calli- 
fornia’s station has summarized the 
work. 

Chico State Teachers College. The 
marriage of Florence Ritchie to Walter 
Wilcox of Sacramento has been an- 
nounced. 

Tri Epsilon, honor society for home 
economics, has completed a year’sstudy 
of the successful teacher’s personality and 
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is planning to study vocations for women 
next year. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College. During the 
winter the department of home eco- 
nomics studied New London food prices 
as a basis for setting up an adequate 
dietary at minimum cost for family 
groups and individuals doing light house- 
keeping. Margaret Chaney served as 
adviser to the director of the soup kitchen 
for transient men operated by the New 
London Diocesan Bureau. The depart- 
ment conducted nine supper club meet- 
ings for the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of the Y. W. C. A. At 
each a simple supper was served, followed 
by a discussion of the principles of food 
selection and preparation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The Association held a 
joint dinner with the local branch of the 
American Dietetic Association on May 
16. 

At the annual Association dinner on 
June 7 the following officers were elected: 
vice-president, Mrs. Dillon; treasurer, 
Miss Merrell; and recording secretary, 
Dorothy Smith. Following the business 
meeting Ella Gardiner, recreation special- 
ist in the U. S. Children’s Bureau, talked 
on “The Gentle Art of Hobby Riding.” 

Homemakers’ Section. In May the 
section met with the A. A. U. W. group 
studying standardization of consumers 
goods to hear Dr. P. B. Dunbar of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
speak on ‘New Legislation Needed for 
Foods and Drugs.” Mrs. Elmer M. 
Nelson was chosen chairman for next 
year. 

Textile and Clothing Section. At the 
section’s open meeting in May, to which 
other sections of the Association were 
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invited, Mrs. Louise Huston of the 
American Bemberg Corporation gave an 
illustrated talk on the manufacture and 
use of bemberg. 

Nutrition Section. Emma Jacobs, 
supervisor of home economics in the 
D. C. schools, sponsored the program for 
the last meeting of the year, a luncheon 
to which all home economists and mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
were invited. It was followed by several 
interesting playlets and demonstrations 
to show a cross section of home economics 
work in the Washington schools. 

Home Economics in Business Section. 
Marie Mount entertained the section at 
dinner at the University of Maryland on 
June9. Ruth Sheldon was elected chair- 
man for the coming year. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The 14th annual convention was held 
in Savannah in April with Epsie Camp- 
bell presiding and “The Challenge to 
Home Economics in the Present Crisis”’ as 
the theme. The principal guest speaker 
was Professor W. H. Kilpatrick. Mrs. 
Fred Wessels, president of the Savannah 
Home Economics Association, served as 
official hostess and Mrs. J. L. Backus as 
chairman of arrangements. Correlation 
of efforts to meet the present crisis was 
discussed, and the committee appointed 
to mobilize home economics forces in the 
state reported progress, including co- 
operation with the state unemployment 
commission and the P.-T. A., and special 
nutrition classes in Atlanta. As a fea- 
ture of the Georgia Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion the junior home economics club 
girls presented a pageant “History of 
Home Economics in Georgia” by a com- 
mittee of which Leila Bunce was chair- 
man. 

Officers for 1933-34 are: president, 
Mrs. Milton J. Murray, Miller High 
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School, Macon; vice-president, Susan 
Mathews; secretary, Daisy Daniels, 
Atlanta; treasurer, Ruth Bolton. 
Winnie Mae Cobb of Miller High 
School won the home economics essay 
contest on “Opportunities for Home 
Economics in the Present Crisis.” 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
Marion Hepworth, state home demon- 
stration leader, is the new president of 
the Association and Sara Maberly, vice- 
president. 

The southeastern district meeting was 
held at Pocatello on March 18. Mary 
Williamson, state president, presided at 
the morning session, which included both 
a business session and talks by Helen 
Pixton and Iva I. Sell. Luncheon in the 
home economics rooms was followed by 
another session with talks by Mrs. H. C. 
Goggins, Dr. D. C. McDougall, child 
specialist, and Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
president of the Idaho Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Miss Sell and Mrs. Hayes contributed 
also to the program of the southwestern 
district meeting held in Boise on March 
25, as did Jane S. Hinkley. There were 
discussions of the new Idaho course of 
study by Esther Stalker and educational 
features of the Century of Progress by 
Mrs. Eva H. Dockery. 

The northern district meeting was held 
at Moscow on April 1. Representatives 
of 9 student clubs reported their ac- 
tivities at the morning session and speak- 
ers included Dr. Esther Batchelder of 
the State College at Pullman, Washing- 
ton; C. W. Hickman of the University of 
Idaho; and Iva Sell. Following the 


afternoon program tea was served by the 
home economics club of Moscow High 
School, and the evening banquet was in 
charge of the University home economics 
club. 
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Public Schools. ‘Vocational Home- 
making Stretches the Dollar” and “(Home 
Projects Bring the School to the Home” 
have been the main topics of the voca- 
tional homemaking program in the state 
this year. A number of non-vocational 
as well as all of the vocational teachers 
report home projects to help high school 
pupils and their mothers meet present 
economic conditions. Wherever possible 
the project work continued through the 
summer, sometimes with supervisory 
planning done before the schools closed. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of 
Idaho Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
called a district school of methods (tor 
leaders of parent-teacher work) in April. 
The many phases of home economics 
were illustrated, and a definite effort was 
made to show how the new curriculum is 
attempting to meet community needs. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois State Normal University. 
During the spring term the senior home 
economics students lived in a rented, 
furnished home management house for 
30 days on a weekly food budget of 
$1.25 per person. 

In cooperation with the McLean 

County Relief Association Miss Rambo 
and Miss Messman gave two nutrition 
talks and demonstrations at the day 
nursery in Bloomington during the spring 
term. 
MacMurray College. During March, 
while the home economics seniors were 
living in the home management apart- 
ment in the new science building, Adah 
Hess, Jeannette Dickerson, and Ruth 
Hare were dinner guests. 

Miss Hess also talked to the home 
economics club on ‘Opportunities for 
Women Trained in Home Economics.” 
At the April meeting of the club Onida 
Bass talked about “Customs in South 
America,” where she spent two years. 
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James Millikin University. The food 
laboratory has been remodeled into unit 
kitchens illustrating different price levels 
for equipment: one expensive, two mod- 
erately priced, and one inexpensive. 
There is also a group desk arrangement 
which will accommodate four students. 

Last semester a course called “Science 
of Living” was offered to men students 
by the home economics department. Its 
units dealt with textiles and clothing, 
furnishing a man’s room, home archi- 
tecture, family relations, child develop- 
ment, foods and nutrition, and etiquette. 

University of Illinois. Asa part of the 
University’s exhibit at the Century of 
Progress the department of home eco- 
nomics has arranged a series of colored 
pictures and models to show the develop- 
ment of the Illinois farm home in the last 
100 years. 

In order to help the home economics 
students with their economic problems 
this summer, the faculty and students 
arranged 13 special demonstrations and 
lectures, including canning, interpreta- 
tion and exhibitions of low-cost diets, 
soap making, clothing clinics, spot re- 
moval, clothing renovation problems, 
and utilization of home products (other 
than food). 

At the request of the alumni group of 
the Inter-fraternity Council, a course for 
commissaries is to be given next year by 
the home economics department. As a 
help in planning the course the advanced 
class in institution management has been 
making a survey of the commissary man- 
agement of several typical fraternities. 

Extension. The annual conference of 
home economics extension workers held 
at the University the week of May 22 
was exceptionally well attended. Ob- 
jectives were to (1) determine trends and 
desirable emphases for projects for the 
coming year, (2) consider the conference 
as a teaching method, (3) develop stand- 
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ards for 4-H Club judging. The exten- 
sion staff has cooperated with the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission and has 
held meetings in 14 districts in Illinois for 
discussions of canning equipment, the 
setting up and arrangement of com- 
munity canning centers, and demonstra- 
tions of canning. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. The home economics club spon- 
sored a successful activity program on 
May 13 for home economics clubs of the 
neighboring high schools in which 165 
girls participated. Each feature cen- 
tered around the subject “Home Eco- 
nomics Helps” and was original with the 
girls. Pittsfield won first place; Weth- 
ersfield, second; and Camp Point, third. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Geneva Gadbury, former editor of 
the Association news-letter, is the proud 
mother of a baby son born in April. 

Student Club Section. A number of 
student clubs have adopted a point 
system this year as an aid in stimulating 
maximum efficiency and giving recog- 
nition to loyal, helpful members. Plans 
are being made to standardize the system 
for state-wide use during the coming 
year. 

Ball State Teachers College. The 
home management house was open 
during both summer terms. There was 
a baby in the house; Mrs. Marie P. 
Ringle was director; and applications for 
residence were greater than the accom- 
modations. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Bliss 
Maple, head of the home economics de- 
partment of the high school at Lebanon, 
Indiana, taught the chemistry of foods 
and dietetics during the absence of Ann 
Mallord, who was studying during the 
summer. 

Indiana University. An exhibit of 
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original designs for textiles, research 
problems in textiles, and an exhibit of 
costume dolls were contributed by the 
textiles and clothing department for a 
display at the A. H. E. A. meeting in 
Milwaukee. 

Purdue University. Edith Gamble 
and Ruth Clark accompanied the 15 
students majoring in institution manage- 
ment on an inspection trip to Chicago on 
May 19and 20. Visits were made to the 
food units of several restaurants, dining- 
rooms and cafeterias at the University 
of Chicago, wholesale houses, and 
markets. 

In May, 12 students majoring in 
dietetics and nutrition, accompanied by 
Dr. Marguerite G. Mallon, visited the 
City, Methodist, and Indiana University 
Hospitals at Indianapolis and were lunch- 
eon guests of the City and Indiana Uni- 
versity Hospitals. Four Purdue girls 
are permanently employed at City 
Hospital and one at Riley Hospital. 

Gail M. Redfield, home economist in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
gave a paper on “Indiana Farm 
Kitchens” at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers in June. It was based on a survey 
of farm kitchens made as a part of a 
Purnell project in rural home manage- 
ment studies. At the same meeting 
Grace Pennock of the Delineator In- 
stitute presented a paper on “The Engi- 
neering Aspects of Home Economics.” 

Extension Service. The traveling ex- 
hibit of clothes for the preschool child 
was used for about one month in each of 
8 counties and displayed before many 
local groups. In Clarke County alone 
317 patterns were cut from the garments 
which were shown to 1,656 women. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Neva Stephenson to F. M. 
Shanklin on April 9. Both are members 
of the 4-H Club Division. 
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IOWA 


Iowa State College. Three of the 
home management houses were in opera- 
tion the first summer term with Mrs. 
Florence Busse Smith in charge. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum spoke before 
faculty and students in May on “Recent 
Developments in the Field of Nutrition.” 

The annual Homemaking Congress 
conducted by the home economics educa- 
tion department was held May 11 with 
teams from 22 high schools entered in the 
contests. The team from New Provi- 
dence won the traveling sweepstakes cup 
presented by the local chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. One feature of the 
program was a demonstration by stu- 
dents in the equipment department of 
various electrical equipment. 

The applied art department sponsored 
its seventh annual Better Homes in 
America program this spring. A number 
of houses and gardens in the community 
were opened to the public, and a series of 
20 special radio talks entitled ‘The 
Silver Wedding” was broadcast from the 
college station. 

The home economics education depart- 
ment has completed a revision of the 
rating scale for student teachers which 
may be used for both rating and diag- 
nostic purposes. 

Extension Service. A_ special fifth 
year course in nutrition has been planned 
to meet emergency needs. 

Washing, carding, and uses of wool in 
bedding have been taught this year in 
15 wool-growing counties. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Luella 
Overn, a member of the department of 
home economics, will return in the 
fall from study at Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

State University of JIowa. The 
“Milwaukee A. H. E. A. Convention” was 
the theme of the home economics club’s 
March meeting held after a buffet supper 
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in the department dining room. A group 
of girls who had been student delegates 
to the Detroit meeting gave a one-act 
skit depicting their experiences en route 
to Detroit and during the 1932 conven- 
tion, and Miss Zuill described plans for 
the Milwaukee meeting and emphasized 
phases of the convention of particular 
interest to students. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College. An exhibit of 
student work was sent to the Western 
Arts Association meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, in May. 

The third annual hospitality week 
sponsored by the Margaret Justin Home 
Economics Club was held in April. The 
theme was “A Lantern in Her Hand,” 
and exhibits showed the relation of home 
economics work to problems of everyday 
life. Eighteen high schools entered the 
contests. 

Ruth Tucker of the department of 
food economics and nutrition has been 
doing research on the quick-freezing of 
peaches at the Georgia Experiment 
Station this summer. 

The department of food economics and 
nutrition has issued a “Dictionary of 
Culinary and Related Terms” to add to 
the series of department publications. A 
mimeographed bulletin “Community 
Banquets and Dinners” has been issued 
by the department of institutional 
economics. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Associatioa. 
The spring meeting was held in Augusta 
on May 20. Speakers were Florence L. 
Hall of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bruce Snowden of the Celanese 
Corporation of America, Mildred 
MacIntire, state adviser for student 
clubs, Dr. Pearl S. Greene of the Maine 
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Home Economics Service Committee, 
and Anna Barrows of Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

Nasson Institute. Mary Woolman 
Home Economics Club. Some of the 
club’s meetings during the past year 
were devoted to making children’s gar- 
ments for the local Red Cross and at two, 
talks were given on foreign foods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire County Home Economics 
Association. Officers elected at the 
annual meeting in Pittsfield on May 8 
are: president, Alice V. Collins; vice- 
president, Catherine Lally; treasurer, 
Lucene Little; secretary, Bertha Mangan. 
The next meeting will be on October 27 
in Pittsfield. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. ‘The annual meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Joseph E. 
Rochette. The work of the present year 
was reviewed, a visit was paid to the 
General Electric kitchen equipped with 
all the latest electric appliances, and the 
members were entertained by Mr. 
Berthiaume, cartoonist from the Boston 
Post. Officers elected for 1933-34 are: 
president, Frances Bows; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Esther Legg; second vice- 
president, Anna Wilcox; recording secre- 
tary, Mildred Collins; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Hanley; treas- 
urer, Ina Moberg. 

State Department of Education. 
Martha Wonson, as part of her teacher- 
training work, has given classes in ‘Best 
Returns for Foods at Low Cost” for 
welfare recipients and prepared market 
orders and menus for each day for two 
weeks. The home economics teachers 
have found this of great value. 

Agnes C. Early has been appointed 
community nutritionist to help with the 
food emergency in Lawrence. 

State Department of Public Health. 
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Dorothea Nicoll visited the homes of 74 
children whom the dentists thought had 
dental caries as a result of malnutrition. 
She found that large numbers of these 
children were also troubled by constipa- 
tion, often due to lack of parent educa- 
tion, need of extra food, and bad food 
habits. 

Massachusetts State College. About 
200 attended the first annual Institute on 
Community Recreation at the college, 
April27to29. The National Recreation 
Association, the county extension services 
of Western Massachusetts, and recreation 
officials in Northampton and Spring- 
field cooperated with the college in plan- 
ning the program and in stimulating 
interest. Mary Pozzi of the home eco- 
nomics extension staff will carry on the 
follow-up work and will give further 
assistance to leaders and communities 
desirous of promoting recreation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A joint meeting with the 
Chippewa Falls Association will be held 
in the Twin Cities in the early fall. 

State Relief Work. The state com- 
mittee organized in February to co- 
ordinate the services of home economists 
with the state relief program arranged 
this summer to draft the services of avail- 
able home economics teachers and uni- 
versity students for canning centers in 
different towns, for 4-H Club work, and 
for various community relief programs. 

University of Minnesota. In June the 
home economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota gave special demon- 
strations in the technic of canning for the 
teachers, students, and homemakers who 
were to work at the canning centers. An 
interesting cooperative relief project was 
the conversion of short lengths of material 
left from Red Cross clothing production 
into children’s garments and hats by 
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home economics students under Ethel 
Gorham and Carlotta Brown. The hats 
were used for a demonstration of clothing 
thrift at the Minneapolis Home Center. 
Vetta Goldstein of the art department as 
her contribution to the summer relief 
program held classes in refinishing furni- 
ture and the simple home crafts each 
morning at University Farm during the 
first summer session. They were open to 
all interested. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Officers chosen at the twenty- 
second annual meeting are: president, 
Elaine Massey, Mississippi State College; 
vice-president, Lelia Massey; secretary, 
Bertha Fritzsche, State Teachers Col- 
lege; treasurer, Olive Sheets. 

Mississippi State College. Eva Legett, 
extension chairman, reports 21 summer 
camps for women and 24 for 4-H Club 
girls. 

The extension force is assisting the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
its canning program. 

State Teachers College. A 2-weeks’ 
conference devoted to “A Program of 
Vocational Home Economics for My 
Community” was held at the College 
June 5 to 17 with 35 teachers enrolled. 
Edith M. Thomas of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education directed the 
conference for one week and Loyette 
Webb, M. Esther Rogers, Lelia Massey, 
and Bertha Fritzsche assisted. 

Bertha Fritzsche now holds the posi- 
tion of dean of women in addition to her 
home economics work. 

Student Clubs. The home economics 


club at State Teachers College held its 
annual outing at Camp Dantzler, June 
12. Installation of officers took place 
around a camp fire with candle light pro- 
cession among the long leaf pine trees. 
The adviser for studeni clubs, Loyette 
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Webb, and the chairman of the section, 
Marion Gandy, aided in making plans for 
the Milwaukee meeting and for the next 
year’s program. 

The Pleasant Grove club conducted a 
week-end home management project in 
the high school cottage. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Consumer buying was the theme 
of the spring meeting at the University 
of Missouri on April 21 and 22. 
“Methods of Promoting Education for 
More Intelligent Consumer Buying” was 
discussed on Friday at the group con- 
ference for representatives of college and 
university home economics departments, 
state and city departments of education, 
state extension service, and various 
women’s organizations and “What the 
Home Economics Clubs Are Doing and 
Can Do to Promote More Intelligent 
Consumer Buying” at that for home 
economics club representatives. At the 
all-day session on Saturday, other phases 
of consumer buying were taken up by 
Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago; 
J. O. Clark of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration, Chicago; Jessie V. Coles, 
University of Missouri; Clara Gebhart 
Snyder of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries; Jessie McQueen of 
the American Gas Association; and Llora 
MaGee, president of the Missouri Home 
Economics Association. An interesting 
exhibit of helpful recent literature was 
arranged by the home economics staff 
of the university, and a bibliography of 
the material was prepared for distri- 
bution. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the May meeting at the New 
Jersey College for Women, reports on 
“Emergency Relief Work—How to Meet 
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It” were given by representatives of 
various home economics and similar 
groups. Wilhelmina Spohr of Teachers 
College, Columbia, summarized the talks. 
At luncheon Marion Breck brought greet- 
ings from Delaware, and in the afternoon 
Dr. Hornell Hart of Bryn Mawr College 
spoke on “Rebuilding Our Economic 
Order through Self-Help.” 

North Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, At the June meeting in Glen 
Ridge, 3-minute reports were given on 
home economics in elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools by Mary 
Mahoney, Avanelle Salmon, and Miss 
Patterson. 

South Jersey Home Economics Club. 
Programs of the Atlantic City meetings 
included talks by Della Cordery of the 
Atlantic City Gas Company, Elizabeth 
Murray of the Atlantic City Electric 
Company, Helen M. Goodspeed of the 
home economics department of the 
public schools of Philadelphia, and Marie 
Doermann of the home economics exten- 
sion service of the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture. 

Elizabeth. The curtailment program 
this year limited adult classes in home- 
making offered by the Girls Vocational 
School to foods and clothing, but the 
subject matter was elaborated to retain 
some of the educational value of the 
other courses, especially that of home 
management. ‘Though there were fewer 
classes, enrollment was as large and the 
percentage of attendance higher than 
last year. 

Rahway. In addition to working out 
low-cost family menus, a home economics 
class in Rahway made a thorough study 
of the purchasing power of a nickel. 
This was suggested when a man was seen 
to throw away a nickel given him after he 
asked for help. The surprising result of 
this study was given publicity by the 
Emergency Relief Committee. 
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West Orange. At the request of the 
Parent-Teacher Association the house- 
hold arts department of the West Orange 
schools organized an afterschool class 
for mothers to show them how to make 
clothes for children skillfully, efficiently, 
and economically, and to help them make 
a large number of attractive garments 
that could be sold for the cost of the 
material to families of the district who 
desired good things at minimum cost. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. New officers for 1933-35 are: 
president, Margaret Hutchins, and secre- 
tary, Marjorie Kinney. 

Central Western District, Edythe 
Buller of Washington Junior High School 
is the new president and Susan Laney of 
the Elementary School secretary. 

Rochester. The city’s latest educa- 
tional experiment is in connection with 
the New Era Schools, public day schools 
operated by the State Department of 
Education and financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. About 
285 adults are registered and report from 
one to five afternoons a week. An ex- 
hibit of garments, new and remodelled, 
made in the New Era classes was dis- 
played in a department store. 

Florence E. Winchell, assistant ad- 
ministrator in child development and 
parent education, conducted two discus- 
sion groups in high schools at the recent 
conference of directors and supervisors. 
They were based on replies made by high 
school boys and girls to the question 
“What topics do you think should be in- 
cluded in public school work that would 
fit you better for everyday living?” 

Troy. Margaret Saunders is acting 
director of home economics in Troy. 
Belle Polhemus, professor of foods at 
Russell-Sage College, was married in June 
to William Clark of Washington, D. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. The annual camp for girls en- 
rolled in vocational home economics 
classes was held the week of June 26 at 
the Young Tar Heel Farmer Camp at 
White Lake. Reports were made of un- 
usual home projects, and the girls had a 
week of good times together. The school 
scoring the highest number of points 
during the week received a piece of North 
Carolina pottery as a prize. 

Extension Service. The division of 
home demonstration work is cooperating 
with the Governor’s Office of Relief in 
placing 28 white emergency home demon- 
stration agents and 11 negro emergency 
agents in 36 counties. The other coun- 
ties already had long-time agents on the 
job. Gardens, poultry, and the family 
cow are stressed, and instruction in can- 
ning is given. 

Bennett College. Great ingenuity and 
much effort on the part of members of the 
home economics class and the expenditure 
of only $20.24 last April transformed a 
dilapidated shack at the edge of the cam- 
pus into an attractive, livable 3-room 
house that won much praise. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati. University of Cincinnati. 
The Household Administration Club 
gave a delightful May Day luncheon for 
high school seniors interested in home 
economics. The Club entertained the 
mothers of members at a tea on May 10. 
Short talks were given by the faculty and 
a former graduate of each department, 
and Alma Knauber’s art class presented 
its puppet show ‘The Good Ship 
Health.” 

Public Schools. The Boys’ Cookery 
Club of the Rothenberg Junior High 
School last year had 24 members. Many 
of the weekly meetings were devoted to 
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food preparation, but at some topics such 
as food selection and table manners were 
discussed with great interest. On Feb- 
ruary 21 the boys served a George Wash- 
ington supper to over 30 of their mothers 
and teachers and handled the service with 
precision and dispatch. 

The household arts girls of Hughes 
High School volunteered for food relief 
work this last spring. They donated and 
prepared in class 12 pounds of macaroni 
and cheese, 6 pounds of apples which 
they made into apple sauce, 12 pounds 
of baked beans, and 400 cookies. After 
school 4 or 5 girls assisted at Red Cross 
headquarters by making sandwiches and 
washing dishes. 

Miami University, Oxford. The home 
economics students of William McGuffey 
High School, the training school of the 
University, gave a style show of class 
work on April 25 for the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Over 350 attended. Sev- 
enty children’s garments made by the 
students for the Red Cross were also on 
exhibit and the fine art work of the stu- 
dents was displayed. Hattie Lundgren 
and Alice Swisher direct the home eco- 
nomics work. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. The cloth- 
ing classes gave 3 style shows this spring, 
one for the Women’s University Club, 
one for the Monnet Day Garden festiv- 
ities when the mothers were guests, and 
one for the women guests of the Colum- 
bus Section of the American Chemical 
Society. 

The household economics class was 
asked to illustrate during the meetings 
of the Western Arts Association and 
Better Homes in America one of the 
furniture budgets allowing for all house- 
keeping necessities for two people it had 
worked out as a class project. During 
Better Homes Week staff members gave 
radio talks from Ohio State University 
Station WEAO. 
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University of Akron. The new course 
of study in home economics, worked out 
by a committee of teachers from various 
high schools with Lucile Davison of 
Garfield High School as chairman will 
go into effect in the fall. It gives a 
greater variety of non-laboratory, one- 
period courses so that students electing 
home economics may get a broader view 
of the subject. All girls are required to 
take courses relating to home problems 
instead of clothing or foods. A required 
course in home economics nutrition and 
personal regimen takes the place of half 
the freshman community civics course, 
so that boys and girls will be exposed to 
home economics. 

Wilmington College. Mrs. Edith T. 
Channel, director of home economics for 
the past 14 years, received her M.S. 
degree in home economics education at 
Ohio State University in March. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma College for Women. The 
department of home economics held its 
second annual homecoming on March 4. 
“Better Home and Family Life’ was the 
theme of the program and speakers were 
Kate S. North, Verletta Hearn, Laurel E. 
Davis, Hazel Frost, and Anna K. Banks. 

The meal planning and serving classes 
on April 12 served luncheon to members 
of the State Council of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Guests that day in- 
cluded Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole and 
Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson, president and 
vice-president respectively of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

At the Home Economics Club’s meet- 
ing on March 22, Mr. Flint, head of 
the department of commerce, discussed 
savings and investments for women. On 
its two-day field trip to Oklahoma City 
in the spring the class in diet and disease 
visited various hospitals and the Balyeat 
Hay Fever and Asthma Clinic. The 
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group enjoyed meeting “Aunt Susan,” 
well-known home economics broadcaster 
over WKY. 

A School for Parents was held in Still- 
water on May 16. The program em- 
phasized safeguarding children on limited 
incomes and included inspection tours of 
playrooms, backyards in the city, and the 
college nursery school. Virginia Mes- 
senger was in charge. 

OREGON 


Oregon State College. Dr. Harry 
Steenbock of the University of Wisconsin, 
Doris Schumaker and Dr. Marian Fish 
of Cornell, and Ruth Middlekauff, 
formerly of San Jose State Teachers 
College and recently a student at the 
University of Paris, were visiting pro- 
fessors for the summer session. Maud 
Wilson offered a new course, Housing and 
Home Life, which dealt with the planning 
of the house from the standpoint of its 
function. 

Lucile Reynolds has been made asso- 
ciate professor of household adminis- 
tration and Mrs. Sara Watt Prentiss 
head of household administration. 

University of Oregon. Mary E. Starr, 
instructor in clothing, served as Grace 
Denny’s assistant on the latter’s six- 
week European tour to study historical 
textiles. 

Vocational Education. The annual 
state conference for home economics 
teachers was held at Oregon State Col- 
lege, June 12 to 16, with 28 teachers in 
attendance. Mrs. Frances Wright Jonas- 
son, state supervisor of home economics 
education, was in charge, and Florence 
Blazier contributed to the discussions of 
adapting home economics to changing 
conditions and teaching related arts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Western Division. At the Divi- 
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sion’s joint meeting in the late spring 
with the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Dr. Winner of Pittsburgh spoke on home 
economics as a reconstructive factor in 
the schools; Dr. Stocking of Detroit dis- 
cussed home economics from the point 
of view of a man; and Mrs. John M. 
Phillips, member of the Pittsburgh school 
board, led the discussion of what schools 
are doing in home economics. 

Cedar Crest College. In discussing 
the correlation of home economics and 
social work before the home economics 
club this spring, Mrs. Davis of the Family 
Welfare Society stressed the need for 
trained workers. The nutrition class 
made menus from foods on the welfare 
list, checked them for adequacy, and 
prepared mimeographed copies for dis- 
tribution. 

Drexel Institute. A conference on 
“Opportunities Open to Home Eco- 
nomics College Graduates” was held in 
the art gallery of Drexel Institute on 
May 27 under the direction of Margaret 
M. Edwards of Alabama College. 

Bellefonte. As a result of the hot 
lunch project for needy children, spon- 
sored by the Bellefonte Women’s Club, 
10,366 meals were served during the 
year. The cost of food was slightly over 
one cent a meal, exclusive of second 
servings. Each advanced home eco- 
nomics girl worked a week planning 
meals, preparing order lists, overseeing 
the cooking, and keeping accounts. 

The household arts class planned and 
entirely redecorated a room in the apart- 
ment at a cost of about $15. This 
project was particularly valuable in 
creating confidence in the girls in their 
ability and the desire to do more for 
themselves. 

Cumberland County. The county 
supervisor of home economics has worked 
with various groups in presenting demon- 
strations on getting the most for food 
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money and the palatable preparation of 
low-cost foods. 

Liberty Vocational School. Students 
last year made many garments for them- 
selves in their regular class work and in 
addition 30 garments for the Red Cross 
to distribute to the needy. When the 
Tioga County High School Teachers 
Association met at Liberty, the advanced 
foods class planned, prepared, and served 
a dinner for 84. 

Lycoming County. The county super- 
visor of home economics has carried on 
several relief activities and served as 
dietitian and adviser to the staff of the 
camp for undernourished children which 
the Kiwanis Club supports in coopera- 
tion with the Tuberculosis Society. A 
number of senior girls served as clerks 
during physical examinations conducted 
by the Emergency Child Health Asso- 
ciation of Lycoming County. Assistance 
has also been given to the County Relief 
Agency in canning demonstrations in 
connection with relief gardens. 

Pittsburgh. After school hours, the 
teachers in about 20 schools demon- 
strated the preparation of wholesome 
economical meals for one day based on an 
allowance of $4.50 per week for a family 
of five. Attendance ranged from 40 to 
157. Irene E. McDermott, director of 
home economics, has visited in 89 homes 
where the women expressed gratitude 
for the teachers’ help. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Lemo T. Dennis was the 
guest speaker at the June luncheon at 
the State College and gave a most in- 
teresting talk about the work of the 
A. H. E. A. 

Membership increased more than 25 
per cent during the past year with the 
result that last year’s deficit in the treas- 
ury has been more than wiped out. 
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The last news-letter of the year, written 
and distributed to members by the presi- 
dent, Miss Whaley, included valuable 
material on child care and training with a 
list of references, a list of classroom 
suggestions for the home economics 
teacher, original poems, a personal letter 
to members, the treasurer’s report, and 
on the cover a delightful sketch of the 
steps leading to a happy home. 

Vocational Education. Interesting 
problems for use in family relationship 
classes were developed in the home 
economics course conducted last spring 
by Agnes Early, and printed in pamphlet 
form by the Board of Education. 

Pawtucket. The household arts teach- 
ers of Pawtucket Senior High School held 
an assembly ior the P. T. A. before school 
closed. Individual girls explained differ- 
ent courses given in the department; 
groups posed in dresses and suits made in 
the classes, while others called attention 
to various style points. 

Providence. Rhode Island Home In- 
formation Center, financed and con- 
ducted by American Homemakers, Inc., 
is concluding its sixth year of work. 
The director is Mrs. Ida S. Harrington, 
and the program is essentially city ex- 
tension work based on the problems and 
needs of homemakers who use the Center. 
Instruction is given through classes, 
demonstrations, personal consultations, 
lectures, and radio talks. Total regis- 
tration in classes averages 500 a year, 
while other contacts bring the number 
of persons reached up to 5,000. Their age 
ranges from 4 to 70, and they include 
men as well as women. For the benefit 
of women needing to earn money at home 
the Center has this year conducted a 
women’s exchange which paid $835.80. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. In April the Association issued 
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an excellent home economics club news- 
letter. 

A well-organized membership plan has 
been worked out for the Association 
under the direction of Elvira Kron, Belle 
Fourche. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. The home 
economics and nursing education de- 
partments held Open House April 21 and 
22 so that friends might see their work. 
Helen Moldstad was in charge of the 
student committee of 196 responsible for 
arrangements. The collections of his- 
toric textiles and peasant costumes were 
on display. 

Dr. Martha Koehne, who has been 
doing research work at the University of 
Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, taught 
nutrition courses at the University of 
Washington this summer. Courses in 
historic costume design and construction 
were offered by Blanche Payne. 

Effie I. Raitt taught at the summer 
session at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. The 
Eleventh Annual Conference of Voca- 
tional Teachers of Home Economics was 
held in Morgantown in February under 
the supervision of Lena M. Charter, 
state supervisor of vocational home 
economics, with the cooperation of the 
home economics department of West 
Virginia University. Of the 33 high 
schools having departments of home eco- 
nomics, 31 were represented and “‘Ways 
and Means of Building a Homemaking 
Program around the Home Needs of the 
Pupil” was the theme. The Fourth 
Annual Conference of Junior Home- 
makers was in session at the same time, 
and delegates from 28 of the 33 voca- 
tional high schools were present. 
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WISCONSIN 


Stout Institute. The clothing and 
textile department gave a well-attended 
style show in May representing the types 
of work done during the year. Economy 
in clothing was the theme of the show 
and the accompanying lecture. 

Home economics students are required 
to do a definite piece of work for experi- 
ence during each of their summer vaca- 
tions. The freshmen work on clothing 
problems, including a speed test and a 
technic problem; sophomores carry on 
practical food work in their own homes; 
and juniors are assigned to various types 
of social work in which they deal with 
people rather than things. 

Signe Borlind from Varmland, Sweden, 
visited the Institute in the spring. She 
was guest speaker at the April meeting of 
the home economics group and told many 
interesting things about home economics 
in Sweden. 

University of Wisconsin. On June 3 
about 400 Wisconsin farm women at- 
tended one of the finest and most prac- 
tical Station Day women’s programs 
ever held at the University. The women 
left with minds crammed with interesting 
and helpful data that home economics 
workers have spent months and even 
years in gathering. Homemakers were 
shown how they may substitute home 
prepared products or commercial brands 
at savings as high as 75 per cent. A 
demonstration by Dr. Mendenhall and 
her students showed the difference be- 
tween the feeding and clothing of babies 
fifty years ago and today. Other exhibits 
dealt with laundering, the uses of cereals 
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and vegetables in the diet, and helpful 
hints for management of the farm home. 
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Student Clubs. The Home Con Club 
of Newcastle won the prize offered by 
Miss Drollinger to the club which made 
the best record on participation in na- 
tional work program, participation in 
state work program, definite constitu- 
tion, year’s program, contribution of club 
to members, a contribution of club tocom- 
munity, development of traditions. The 
club has decided to use the money to 
purchase pewter candle holders for the 
home economics department. Somewhat 
as an outgrowth of this success the 
Newcastle club and the local school 
board financed the sending of a club 
representative to the A. H. E. A. meeting 
in Milwaukee. . 

Extension Service. Six recreation and 
training camps for mothers and leaders 
were held in Wyoming this summer. 
The programs, planned by the county 
advisory councils, included music ap- 
preciation, demonstrations, camp fire 
pageants, reports of club activities, 
nature study hikes, and handicraft. 
Utilization of dyed virgin wool in making - 
hooked mats and rugs was to be the 
handicraft problem. Eight junior home 
management clubs for girls beyond 4-H 
Club age are now functioning in the state. 
These clubs include brides as well as 
brides-to-be who want to study the 
managerial side of homemaking. 

State Department of Education. 
Pauline H. Drollinger has been made 
inspector and supervisor of all home 
economics departments in Wyoming. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Frances Zuill is entering her second year as president of the A. H. E. A. She 
also contributed to the February issue. 

Grace Gordon Hood interrupted study for her Ph.D. two years ago to become 
itinerant teacher trainer for home economics for adults in Minnesota. She had 
previously taught at Lewis Institute and the Universities of Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Sadie Saffian, a Smith College alumna with a master’s degree from Columbia, is 
statistician in a Philadelphia social work agency. 

Warren C. Waite, professor of agricultural economics at the University of Minne- 
sota, was formerly senior agricultural economist with the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. An associate editor of the Journal of Farm Economics, he is probably 
best known to home economists as author of “Economics of Consumption.” 

Esther K. Thor, home adviser for Tazewell County, Illinois, has been in extension 
work for eight years. May L. Cowles, a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, 
teaches household administration and economic problems in consumption at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Nedra E. Wilkins has been teaching at the Park Rapids (Minnesota) High Schooi 
since her graduation from the University of Minnesota in 1931. Helen C. Wentworth, 
Inez Taylor, and Myrtle Sellie are students in Miss Clara Brown’s classes in home 
economics education at the University of Minnesota. Pearl Rorabaugh, who holds 
two degrees from Kansas State College, bases her article in this issue on her experience 
as Red Cross nutritionist at Wichita Falls, Texas. Gertrude Farrell has taught home- 
making in the Tonawanda (New York) school system for nine years, mostly in the 
senior high school. She is a graduate of St. Lawrence University. 

A. Grace Johnson, who was on sabbatical leave from her position as professor of 
household administration at Oregon State College when the report in this issue was 
made, died in April (see June-July JourNAL, p. 540). 

Marion Weller, associate professor of textiles and clothing at the University of 
Minnesota, is a University of Chicago graduate. She has done advanced work there 
and at Columbia. 

Solon Barber of the U. S. Food and Drug Administration was the author of articles 
on labels in the June and December 1932 issues. 

Natalie Morris is head of the home economics department and manager of the 
cafeteria at the Homer (Louisiana) High School. She received her bachelor’s degree 
from Louisiana State University and her master’s from Iowa State College. 

Annette T. Herr, state leader of home demonstration work in Massachusetts, was 
among contributors to the April issue. 

Helen Judy-Bond is assistant professor of household arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Agnes Fay Morgan, chairman of the department of household science at the Uni- 
versity of California, was joint author of a paper in August, 1932. 
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